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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Apple Culture in New England. 

‘‘Poor apples will be cheap this year, 
good ones will be wanted at good prices.” 
This is the way one dealer answered us 
when asked about the apple market pros- 
pects for the present crop. It is a good 
paragraph to cut out and paste in plain 
sight where it will be read often. The 
idea will hold good applied to all farm 
crops not only this year but all years. 
Choice articles are in demand at all times 
at reasonable prices, while inferior stock 
will go begging in the market. The agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies with 
their annual exhibitions and the farmers’ 
papers making their monthly or weekly 
visits, have done a great deal to increase 
the interest in fruit culture in this country, 
and sometimes it may look as if the busi- 
ness is somewhat over-done. But all busi- 
ness we presume seems over-done to the 
less successful operators. When pretty 
good apples lie rotting under the trees 
by the thousand of bushels in bearing 
years, we are apt to feel that apple grow- 
ing has been over-donej~ A few of our 


prominent .egriculturs)-erators--have for! 


some years past been advising farmers 
to cut down their apple orchards as cum- 
bers of the ground, claiming that apples 
cannot be raised at any profit at present 
ruling rates. ‘These advisers take too nar- 
row a view of the subject. Most likely if 
they have had orchards of their own they 
were upon soil not well adapted to the 
growth of the apple or they have found 
their farms or personal tastes better 
adapted to some other crop. 

Although poor apples are cheap this 
year, and cheap nearly every year, we 
believe that apple growing under favor- 
able conditions offers as good induce- 
ments to the intelligent cultivator as most 
other industries. If the impression is 
gaining ground that the business is over- 
done so that many are giving it up, it is 
certainly a good time for the wiser ones to 
go into the business. It is a good rule to 
buy when others are selling and to sell 
when others are buying. As farmers, we 
lack, in a general way, more in ability to 
sell our crops than in ability to raise them. 
This is illustrated every day in the Boston 
market. Some farmers near the city have 
set a considerable number of grape vines 
and get pretty good crops in favorable sea- 
sons. But how are they marketed? In 
bushel boxes such as are used for potatoes 
and turnips. Now it may not hurt a grape 
to be packed in a bushel box but who 
wants to buy a bushel of grapes at one 
time to carry home to his family? The 
buyer from a bushel box has to carry his 
purehase home in a paper bag, and the 
chances are two to one that they will be 
injured if not spoiled before reaching their 
destination. If so, he passes grapes by 
the next time he makes his fruit pur- 
chases. The want of conveniences for 
marketing grapes has certainly hurt the 
business of growing them on New Eng- 
land farms. Grapes in ‘‘bulk” especially 
if not perfectly ripened, sell very low. 
Nobody wants them. But take a walk 
down outside Quincy market some day 
during the grape season and one will be 
astonished at the cords upon cords of 
grapes piled as high as one can reach in 
neat, new, cheep baskets holding from five 
to ten pounds each, just such a package as 
a buyer can take by the handle and carry 
home with ease. And reaching home he 
will find the grapes in ag perfect order as 
when they left the vineyar&éon the banks 
of the Hudson or perhaps till further 
away. Such fruit sells like ‘hot cakes” 
and at prices that pay a fair profit dsove 
the cost of growing. The Hudson river 
grape growers have learned to sell their 
fruit as well as raise it. Thousands un- 
doubtedly buy this fruit who ought to 
raise their own, but then it is ‘‘so handy,” 
and looks so attractive they can’t wait for 
a vine to grow. New England farmers 








should learn to handle apples somewhat as 
the Hudson river farmers handle grapes 
and Maryland and Delaware farmers han- 
dle peaches. Some of us do, but the ma- 
jority fall far short of it. 

Every farmer who has suitable land and 
climate should endeavor to raise apples 
enough for ahome supply. The question 
of growing for market is one of special 
adaptation. The home supply can be 
grown upon almost any soil but it will not 
pay to make apples a specialty on thin 
sand nor on wet clay. Better raise garden 
vegetables, grass, or something that will 
do better than fruit trees. Apples do best 
on a deep, moist loam, and it matters not 
if there are too many rocks for easy culti- 
vation, though we would prefer smooth 
land, other things being equal. Some be- 
lieve that sand is poor for trees because it 
will not hold the roots firmly enough 
against strong winds; however this may 
be, we know that a deep strong loam is the 
delight of the apple. For ones own use 
home-grown fruit may properly figure at 
the retail price one would have to pay for 
it, and at this price one may afferd to grow 
fruit under difficulties. Extra manuring 
and mulching will force a crop of apples 
from thin sand and sufficient draining will 
render wet clay productive. 

The common error in setting trees for 
home use is in setting too many, and es- 
pecially too many early varieties. If we 
buy of tree agents, they show us many 
kinds, all of which seem desirable. So, 
perhaps, we set an Astrachan, a Porter, 
a Gravenstein, a Sweet Bough, an Early 
Williams, and may be half a dozen other 
kinds, or several trees of the same kind, and 
when they come into bearing we find ten 
or twenty times as much fruit as we can use 
or give away. The season for using summer 
and fall apples is short while the winter 
varieties may be in use from November to 
July. So we should guard against setting 
too many fall apples. 

The same caution should be observed in 
planting an orchard for market purposes. 
Fall apples must be used immediately or 
they are wasted, while the winter varieties 
may be sold at once or held at the option 
of the grower. Select such varieties of 
winter fruit as the market demands. The 
Baldwin is ‘not a first-rate apple, but 
like the Bartlett pear and Concord grape, 
it is well-known in market, and the demand 
is good. Its color is a great help to its 
sale, especially in European markets. If 
apple-growing were our favorite pursuit, 
we would settle in an apple region, and get 


the advantage of a good wholesale market. | 
Large buyers go only into large apple dis- 


tricts. We would also prefer localities 
where the business had taken on such pro- 
portions as to attract barrel manufactuers. 
An old flour barrel is not the thing to help 
one get a good reputation for his apples. 
Good fruit should be sent off in new, clean 
packages. 

With good land, good cultivation and 
well selected varieties, the greatest obstacle 
to contend against will be insect enemies 
and diseases. There may be canker worms, 
borers, caterpillars, codling moths, mag- 
gots, and apple scab, but all these can be 
overcome, in part at least by intelligent 
foresight and care, and no valuable crop 
can be grown without intelligence and 
care. 

A New Englander who has gone to 
Florida to raise oranges for the New Eng- 
land market, recently called on us while 
on a visit to his old home. Seeing our 
apple trees with their load of highly colored 
fruit he said, ‘‘I tell you how it is, say 
what they may of the beauties of the orange 
groves of Florida, the truth is the orange 
tree at its best is never more beautiful 
than the apple tree of New England. The 
apple in bloom is far ahead of the orange 
and when bending to the ground with its 
load of ruby fruit it is ahead again.” 
Again he said: ‘‘Apple trees do not re- 
quire the constant nursing and coddlirg 
that orange trees must have to secure good 
crops. We have to grub the soil two or 
three times during the summer to keep 
down weeds, we have to sprinkle the foli- 
age to kill insects, and we have to scrape 
and wash the trunk and twigs for the same 
object. We manure once or twice a year 
and then we have frosts to contend with, 
and our fruit goes a long way to find a 
market.” 

And this is the story many orange 
growers tell. Apple culture in New Eng- 
land promises quite as well to those who 
will learn the requisites to success as 
orange growing in Florida or elsewhere. 


Phosphate and Sorrel. 


“Good super-phosphate will cause a 
bountiful crop of sorrel,” writes one of our 
Connecticut correspondents. We have 
not the least doubt of it if the phosphate is 
applied to land on which either sorrel or 
sorrel seed abounds. 

Fertilizers will cause a bountiful growth 
of any kind of weed we have ever seen it 
applied to if the weeds are given a fair 
chance. 

But fertilizer in no way differs in this 
regard from old fashioned barn yard 
manure. Weeds are usually very thrifty 
on the edges of manure piles. 

Manure favors the growth of weeds much 
more than do any of the fertilizers, for the 
former usually contains myriads of weed 





seeds, while the commercial fertilizers are 
free from them. 


An effort is being made by breeders of 
Sussex cattle to bring this breed more pro- 
minently to the attention of cattle men. It 
is claimed that the Sussex is second to 
none as regards early maturity and weight 
for age, two thousand pounds live weight 
at three years old not being considered at 
all remarkable. They are hardy, good 
breeders and thrive well on ordinary pas- 
ture. They are not remarkable as dairy 
cows though the quality of their milk is 
high. The color is uniform, a rich, dark, 
chestnut red. The Sussex herd book and 
association have been in existence over 
thirty years. At the association’s last 
annual meeting it was proposed to hold 
annual public sales of pure bred Sussex 
cattle, and arrangements have been per- 
fected for holding the first sale at High 
Trees, Red Hill, Surry, Eng., on the 16th 
of February next. A. W. C. 








THE APIARY. 


PACKED FOR WINTER. 


The season now closed is said to be the most 
unsatisfactory in thirty years. The sugar men 
will protit by the short crop, or by the no-crop, 
for in several of the great states, west, there 
was not only no surplus honey, but, also, no 
brood honey, that is to say, the bees in many 
cases did not store honey enough to supply 
them till winter, to bridge the time from frost 
to freeze. 

Feeding then must be for fall as well as win- 
ter use and this will require a large amount of 
sugar syrup. To feed one colony is no task, 
but to feed a hundred, requires considerable 
money and labor. But sugaris cheap. Gran- 
ulated is the best, and seventeen pounds may 
be bought foradollar. A. I. Root says that 
granulated sugar is better than honey, in the 
average, for winter food. This needs a little 
explanation. 

In some seasons honey contains such ingred- 

ients, that diarrhoea results. It may not hap- 
pen often, but it occurs occasionally. Never, 
however, when the food is granulated sugar, or 
a syrup made from it. Prof. Cook in his 
“‘Manual of the apiary,” says that he prepares 
the syrup by dissolving two quarts of sugar in 
one quart of water. It is believed that 
this amount of water may be increased by a 
pint. 
To prepare a feeder is a very simple matter. 
Take a baking tin or any shallow dish, place 
over the frames in the second story, fill with 
the syrup, and then place narrow strips, pieces 
of shingle, even shavings, in the dish till they 
cover the surface of the syrup. The bees will 
use these as climbers and none will be drowned. 
Of course there are bee-feeders, made expressly 
for the purpose, but in this “all-sugar” season, 
the bee-keeper does not buy anything if he can 
helpit. 

A bee-keeper was returning home with sey- 
eral barrels of sugar in his wagon, when he 
was asked whathe was going to do with so 
much. 

‘‘Going to feed my bees.” 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it be cheaper to buy bees in the 
spring ?” 

‘“Yon’t know about that. There’ll be so 
many bees dead next spring, there may not be 
many to buy. But I won’t see ’em starve, cost 
what it may. For eight years, they have done 
well by me, and now, in this unlucky time, [’l 
do the square thing by them.” 

Bees are plenty now, and they may be had 
for the asking. A bee-keeper offered the writer 
twelve colonies if he would remove them, tak- 
ing the bees without hive or combs. It will 
certainly pay any one who has bees, to feed 
them, for the outlook is in favor of good prices 
next spring. Every colony should have at 
least twenty pounds. If there be weak swarms, 
take out the best queen, and pour the bees to- 
gether into an empty hive, put on the cover, 
and shake them back and forth a few times, 
and they will be so completely demoralized 
that they will not fight. If you can not risk 
that process, break up in water, sage, or any 
sweet herb, and sprinkle them, and then, all 
having the same odor, will become one fam- 
ily. 

It is folly to attempt, at this time of the year, 
to feed a weak, at least a very weak swarm, to 
live through the winter. They will store a 
good deal of syrup, but the more they store the 
surer is their death, for the combs of syrup, 
honey, too, in winter are like slabs of ice, and 
unless the colony is large enough to generate 
sufficient heat to keep itself warm, to counteract 
these chilling influences, every member dies, 
though food be abundant. 

As to winter packing. Be sure the colony 
has honey, or syrup enough; also, that there 
are bees enough in every colony. Place over 
the frames a burlap bag, or mat made of some 
material that will absorb moisture. Before 
this is put on, place narrow strips an inch wide 
in the centre, whittled to a point at the ends, 
across the frames. The mat resting in these 
sticks, allows the bees to cross, over the top, 
from one frame to another, and also, permits 
them to cluster close under the matin very 
cold weather. The mat in place, fill the half 
story with saw dust, leaves, chaff is the best, 
probably, cover tightly, and do not disturb 
again till spring. 

The entrance may be left wide open, but 
mude so shallow that mice cannot get in. If 
the hives are exposed, make a break wind, but 
itis not safeto pile hay and stacks around 
hives. Mice are thus aided to knaw into hives, 
as they did last winter to the destruction of 
several colonies. A mouse could not find a 
better nesting place than between combs. It is 
of the utmost importance that the hive, partic- 
ularly the cover, be water tight. The objection 
to the enameled cloth mat over frames is this: 
The moisture of the hive condenses onthe oiled 
cloth and drops down among the bees. 


THE HONEY MARKET. 


The market is bare, to use a mercantile ex- 
pression. Fine comb honey sells at retail for 
thirty cents, and extracted at twenty-five cents. 
The bee papers advise bee-keepers “to hold on’ 
to their honey, little as it may be; it will be in 
demand at unusually high prices. 


A NEW INVENTION. 


Or, an old one revived to amuse prolific 
minds not otherwise engaged. A bee-keeper 





proposes to make automatic machinery do the 
work in an apiary, namely, the laborof swarm- 
ing bees. Two hives have a kind of turn- 
table, trundle-bed attachment, and no end of 
complicated machinery, which would, probably 
work beautifully out-doors in sun and rain 
One hive contains the colony about to swarm. 
When the swarm goes out, so much weight is 
removed, by which a something is liberated, 
and sets the machinery in motion. Whilea 
part of the apparatus adjusts Mr. Alley’s drone 
trap to catch the queen, the rest moves the hive 
with colony away, and brings up the empty 
hive, and the swarm, without queen, returns to 
the new hive, the queen is liberated, and the 
swarming is over. There are some great minds 
in the world. 
ANOTHER. 


Build a wire cloth tent over entire apiary. 
Let the meshes be equal toa bee space just 
large enough to admit a worker bee. When a 
swarm comes forth, it cannot get quickly 
through, and if it does, the queen cannot, and 
the swarm is held. It would not interfere 
with the bees work, more than the drone trap. 

Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 





VENTILATING STOCK SHELTERS. 

I have heard farmers, whose word I could 
not doubt and who had what would be termed 
good barns, they being large and warm, say 
that when part of their horses were stabled and 
part allowed torun at the stacks during the 
winter, the latter were the more thrifty and the 
more rarely diseased and therefore they had 
come to the conclusion that it was better for 
them to protect their horses only from winds, 
snows and rains than to keep them in their 
stables. I am of the same opinion, for I hap- 
pen to know that those stables are not venti- 
lated, and therefore the air within them is very 
foul. Lack of ventilation is a fault more com- 
mon to stock shelters than is generally realized. 
In the construction of such shelters, devices for 
providing pure air within them are the last 
things thought of, and, remarkable as it is, 
some suppose that cupolas are for ornament 
only. I know of quite a number of barns that 
are adorned with cupolas, there being no opening 
in the roof for them to shield. 

Foul air poisons farm animals as rapidly and 
surely as it poisons human beings, and in all 
cases this poisoning produces substantially the 
same effect—loss of vigor and thrift, culmina- 
ting in disease. This alone would make it as 
necessary to ventilate stock shelters as to venti- 
late our own dwellings. But in addition, the 
air in the former is more rapidly contaminated. 
The matters thrcwn off by the lungs and the 
skin of the farm animal are, compared with 
the air enclosed in the shelter of each, apt to 
exceed the deleterious matter from the same 
organs of the human being; while the exzre- 
ment of the farm animals must add much 
hurtful matter to the air of their shelters. It is 
not practicable to remove the droppings as soon 
as they are deposited, and they, together with 
the urine and the fermenting, decomposing 
bedding are filling the air with hurtful matters 
with such rapidity as tocall loudly for thorough 
ventjlation. 

Apparently many suppose that if the foul air 
is allowed to escape and the pure air to enter, 
the shelter can not be madetoowarm. But 
this is not the case. The bodily heat of the an- 
imals is being constantly produced by an in- 
ternal union of carbon (from the food taken 
into the stomach,) and of oxygen, (from air 
taken into the lungs;) hence by a slow com- 
bustion it is being as constantly radiated into 
the surrounding atmosphere. If the atmos- 
phere is of a low temperature, or if it is 
in motion the radiation is more _ rapid. 
Hence we can retard this radiation by 
confining about the animals a body of still air, 
and this we seek to do by sheltering. We also 
seek by shelters to ward of snows and rains; 
for these, being of a low temperature, falling 
upon the animals chills them, as the bodily heat 
is rapidly transferred to the snow or rain. 

A gentle current will not abstract the bodily 
heat so rapidly as to menace the health of the 
animals or to cause a large consumption of food 
in the production of bodily heat. In fact, to 
retard the escape of this heat as much as would 
be done by keeping about the animals for a 
long time a body of perfectly still air would be 
unhealthiul. A vertical current of air so gen- 
tle that it will not materially reduce the tem- 
perature of the shelter will, nevertheless be am- 
ple for ventilation. A vertical current is bet- 
ter than a horizontal one, for it will not strike 
so immediately and directly upon the animals. 
This vertical current is easily got. The air, be- 
ing heated by the heat radiated from the ani- 
mals, is made lighter and rises to the roof; 
hence if we make an opening in the roof the 
foul air will pass out, while the outside, pure 
air, being colder and heavier will sink to take 
its place. This vertical displacement of air is 
so gentle that the outside air that enters will 
scarcely lower the temperature of the shelter. 
The openings in the roof can be protected from 
snow and rain by cupolas. 

In the less pretentious shelters the openings 
can be made just under the eaves. They will 
as well suffice for ventilation while the eaves 
will keep out the rain and the snow. In all 
cases the sides of the shelter are to be made as 
tight as possible (except when and where the 
openings are made under the eaves.) A small 
knot-hole on a level with the bodies of the ani- 
mals will reduce the temperature of the shelter 
ten times as much and not accomplish one per 
cent as much in ventilation as two openings of 
half a square foot each in the roof. There 
should be no direct openings below into the 


outer air; andin one story structures no air 


shafts are needed—the openings in the roof or 
under the eaves will suffice. 
JoHN M. STAHL. 
Quincy, Lil. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


FAIR EXHIBITS. 


It is surprising how the conditions of a crop 
will effect exhibits at a fair. In years when 
apples are in abundance, as a rule the apple ex- 
hibits will be light. The reasoning is in this 
line: here are so many apples that I will not 
take any. While in a year of scarcity each one 
will say: If I take some fruit there will be a 
good show of getting a premium. This result 
has been repeatedly noticed at the fall and 
county fair. And this season with an abun- 
dance of fruit the exhibit at the fairof the 
Willimantic association was limited. Farmers 
who have the best interests of agriculture at 





heart and desire to manifest th g, 
their works, will please bear this s.. 
and not allow any part of an exhibition to ve 
limited because of the thought that others will 
make up the exhibit. 


281) my) ' 


HONESTY AT FAIRS, 


It is to be regretted that among men looked 
upon as truthful and honest, are those who in 
making exhibits will practice fraud and decep- 
tion to secure coveted prizes. This is not un- 
common especially where it can be practiced 
with ease. Take the case of poultry; one who 
had every means of knowing, related a case of a 
party that borrowed a number of coops to go 
with his own in making a collection, and entered 
them as his own taking premiums for the same. 
In one case thatcame to my kuowledge, a son 
of the president of an agricultural society prac- 
ciced this deception ; such cases should be dis- 
covered and exposed. 


POULTRY JUDGES. 


The Poultry Letter in alluding to judging 
poultry at fairs says: ‘We fear there is getting 
to be too much favoritism, too much old friend- 
ship, * * * We say here and now no 
man ought to be selected to judge a poultry 
show who selis stock that might come in com- 
petition at that show.” The “old friendship’ 
point is well taken and finds exemplification 
more frequently than is supposed. At a recent 
fair the poultry exhibit was judged by a gentle- 
man who ought to have been entirely impartial, 
but explaining a large number of first premiums 


to a particular person, he said that “‘a man would | 


be a fool that did not favor his friends.” Under 
some circumstances this would be all right, but 
when acting as a judge a man should be im- 
partial. 

KEEPING POTATOES. 


With the threatening decay of potatoes dur- 
ing the present season, the practice of farmers 
varied. Some dug the crop as soon as the dis- 
covery of a tendency to rot and put the potatoes 
in a cool cellar; others dug and spread upon the 
barn floor or in stables, while still others 
allowed the crop to remain in the ground until 
the rot had accomplished its entire work. 
Which was the better course? If the rot could 


be arrested, as it undoubtedly was, by early | 
digging and putting in the cellar, there is little | 


doubt but that was the better course; the policy 

of digging and putting in a warm atmosphere 

can hardly be expected to produce satisfactory 

results. If decay has once taken hold of a crop, 

there is no alternative but to let it take its course 

before harvesting. Wma. H. YEOMANS. 
Columbia, Conn. 





ANNUAL FAIRS. 


THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


No reader of the FARMER who can reasonably 
do so should fail to attend the Mechanics’ 
fair now being held in the society’s great build- 
ing on Huntington avenue in this city. The ex- 
hibitions of this society have always been good, 
but this is claimed to be the best of all. A s0- 
ciety that holdsits exhibitions no oftener than 
once in three years can well afford to have good 
exhibitions, and the public can afford to patron- 
ize them, especially when, as this year,the price of 
admission is but twenty-five cents and one can 
remain from nine o’clock in the morning till 
ten at night, and get boarded as cheaply and 
as wellinside aselsewhere. A whole day is 
none too long for one having the time to spare 
for seeing the thousands of interesting arti- 
cies exhibited. 


In most of our manufacturing establish- | 


ments one finds “‘No admittance,” posted over 
the doors, but here one is welcome to see and 


study the most interesting manufacturing and | 


mechanical work done anywhere in the coun- 
try. 
children and show them how the many ar- 
ticles of every-day use are made, from the 
stone jug revolving on the potter’s wheel, to 
the most intricate machinery or elaborately 
woven dress goods. Thousands of young peo- 
ple visiting the fair will here get their first clear 
idea of how newspapers are printed, boots 
and shoes made, leather dressed, wool sorted 
and spun and cloth woven. 

A good deal of merchandise is exhibited that 
might be found by a little hunting in city stores, 
but the original idea of the association is 
not forgotten, the showing of new and useful in- 
ventions which have been developed since the 
date of the previous exhibition. It is a show 
in which all classes are interested, for though 
all are not mechanics all are consumers of me- 
chanical productions. 

The catalogue list of entries numbers above 
a thousand, exclusive of those of the art galler- 
ies, but one gets buta poor idea of the magni- 
tude of the exhibits by the number of exhibitors, 
some single firms, as Parker & Wood, making 
a pretty good fair under oneentry. It is not 
an agricultural exhibition, but the Ames Plow 
company show a large collection of agricultural 
implements and machinery, similar to the ex- 
hibits of this firm,which have been so long famil- 
iar to all fair-goers and farm-tillers. The Hig- 
ganum Manufacturing Corporation also have an 
exhibit of their useful farm implements in the 
same apartment, which should be examined. 

Parker & Wood add to farm implements a full 
assortment of ice-cutting tools and an attractive 
display of garden vegetables, field crops and 
seeds. 

None but those who have once done the 
work can have any adeqmate idea of the 
labor required for setting up such a display 
as thatof Parker & Wood,and keeping and 
showing it to the crowds of visitors that will 
visit them during the seven weeks of the ex- 
hibition. , 

Among the exhibits of agricultural machinery 
from outside Boston, the grain-grower will be 
interested in the apartment occupied by F. C. 
Piers, the New England agent for the celebrated 
all stee! harvesting machines of the firm of 
Wm. Deering & Co., Chicago, Ill. A reaper 
and binder in operation, showing how the wheat 
or other grain is cut, collected in bnndles, tied 
and throv'n outside the track of the team as it 
next comes round, is shown as well as it well 
can be outside a real grain field. It is yearly 
becoming more and more evident that if New 
England farmers are to hold theirown in the 
competition with the farmers of the West, we 
must adopt, so far as practicable, the labor- 
saving machines and methods of our western 
brethren. The Deering harvesters have a wide 
reputation where they have been used and are 
doubtless destined to become familiar to many 
of our large New England farmers. 

A new endless chain mowing machine the 
“Brown Endless Cutter” is one of the new in- 


Sp 


7 *ions that finds much favor among visitors 
“rm. It bas been tried by several 
nd reliable parties in New England 
and prouv_nced a decided improvement, being 
light of draft, less noisy than other machines 
and far less liable to dull in fields where small 
cobble stones have not all been picked. A nov- 
elty that looks promising is a riding double ro- 
tary drag harrow that will do the work of or- 
dinary straight tooth harrows without clogging 
or catching upon stones or stumps, and when 
not in use can in one minute be converted into 
a road cart, the two revolving discs being ad- 
justible to run upon their faces like harrows 
or turned upon edge when they become easy 
rolling wheels. 

Windmills for pumping water and driving 
light machinery on the farm should be in more 
common use in New England. The visitor at 
the fair will see several patterns on exhibition, 
one in particular that we noticed is by the well- 
known firm, Mast, Foos & Co., of this city, 
manufacturers of the Iron Turbine wind en- 
gine. 

It should be regarded a misdemeanor if not a 
crime to drive a nail or any other iron into a 
living tree, yet it is done every day by thought- 
less persons, and in years afterwards an axe or 
saw is spoiled, or badly injured, in consequence. 
We have known mill owners to refuse to saw 
logs from shade trees grown in door yards or 
groves without a guarantee that they contained 
no nails or other iron. A large circular saw 
may be ruined in a second by coming in contact 
with a hidden spike in a log, but a new machine 
for filing dull and broken teeth in such saws 
will attract the notice of all miil owners. It is 
shown by R. Gaskin, of this city. 

A basket for feeding horses on the street, 2nd 
a bailing jack for bailing hay and other goods, 
and stretching wire fence are shown by the 
Williams Bailing Jack Co. The basket prevents 
waste of grain, while springs keep it within easy 
reach of the horses mouth till all is eaten. 
Another ingenious feeding device is an alarm 
clock that sets free a measure of oats at any 
desired hour in the night, thus enabling one to 
give his horse an early breakfast before starting 
on a trip without getting out of bed in a cold 
morning an hour before setting out. 

A. W. Edens & Co., in the interest of the 
| Florida lands have an exhibit of productions 

from that State, including oranges, lemons, 

grape fruit, numerous valuable woods, and 
| samples of rice and peanuts, showing the plants 
as they appear when growing. 

If one becomes thirsty a cider mill and press 
in constant operation, by C. H, Bushnell & Co., 
of Connecticut, will afford an opportunity tor 
quenching it with a glass of cider fresh from the 

| press, and the Oak Grove Farm restaurant, or 

lunch room, managed by H. L. Millis, of Mil- 
| lis, will feed one as well and as cheaply almost 
| as the farm at home. 

When fatigued by hours 
wandering among the acres of exhibits, a quiet 
seat may be had in the art galleries while 
leisurly enjoying the paintings and engravings. 

We knew a man who went from Massachu- 
setts to Philadelphia to see the Centennial ex- 
hibition and who saw it all in a single day, 
One can see a good deal of this in a day, buta 
week might be spent without exhausting ones 
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of walking and 


| interest or curiosity. 


FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

A more beautiful autumnal day is rarely seen 
than that on which the Shrewsbury people held 


SHREWSBURY AND MECHANICS 





It is an excellent place to take thoughtful | 


their annual show. The town is one of the 
most attractive of the hill towns in central Mas- 
sachusetts, and the farmers take great pride in 
exhibiting the products wrought from the 
stubborn soil. Some of the most beautiful 
farms in New England lie within a radius of 
seven miles from Shrewsbury town hall. 

This fair is ot the true character with proper 
educational influences, not depending on ball 
games, tight-rope walking, or horse-racing, to 


| draw acrowd. The show of cattle was small, 


but good. J. A. Bancroft of Worcester had a 
Swiss herd of cows and calves, headed by the 
bull “Bernard Fell”; also a herd of Devons, 
headed by thoroughbred Devon bull “‘G. Fer- 
guson.” G. H. Harlow, Shrewsbury, showed a 
fine Jersey bull three years old. 8S. Sturkwell, 
Shrewsbury, showed 12 head of grade Dutch. 
E. R. Carpenter of Charlton showed Swiss bull, 
‘‘Ezra Sell,” No. 160, of J. A. Bancroft’s stock. 

The Adelphia Farm Co. of Boylston showed 
Guernsey bull “‘General Custer.” C. P. Davis, 
Shrewsbury, Holstein bul!, “Sir Henry Vloris,” 
2563; F. L. Mason, Shrewsbury, showed grade 
Holstein bull and 10 cows; 68 milch cattle were 
shown. Only two sheep were on the ground— 
Cottswolds, shown by C. B. Allen of Shrews- 
bury. 

Of poultry there was a good show, owing to 
H. A. Jones and C. A. Ballou of Worcester 
coming with their many coops. 

Of swine there was a Chester white boar 
and sow, shown by L. H. Johnson, Shrews- 
bury, with 10 pigs by Adelphia Farm Co., 
Boylston. 

Of horses there were seven head, the Percher- 
ons of Pliny Moore of Worcester looking the 


finest. 
PREMIUMS—FIRST ONLY. 

Plowing horses or oxen—E. R. Carpenter, 
Charlton; boys plowing, Wheelock and Stone, 
Worcester. 

Herds of Cows—F. L. Mason, Shrewsbury. 

Heifers — Sumner Stockwell, Shrewsbury ; 
large do., A. G. Newton. 

Bulls—Guernsey, Adelphia Farm Co., Boyls- 
ton; Swiss, J. A. Bancroft, Worcester; Hol- 
steins, C. S. Davis, Shrewsbury, $500 calf; 
Jersey, H. S. Ball, Shrewsbury; Devon, J. A. 
Bancroft, Worcester; Holstein bull calf, Geo. 
E. Freeman, Shrewsbury. 

F. L. Mason, first grade bulls; R. Taft, first 
on cows. 

Best mare and colt—Pliny Moore, Worcester. 

Best colt (3-year old)—Oscar Close, Worces- 
ter; 2-year old, Pliny Moore, Worcester; year- 
ling, Herbert E. Rixford, Northbridge. 

Trained and other steers—D. W. Wheelock, 
Worcester, l-year olds; steer calves, Harry 
Stowe, Grafton. 

Sheep—C. B. Allen, Shrewsbury. 

Swine—Adelphia Farm Co., Boy!ston. 

Working oxen—E. R. Carpenter, Charlton; 
D. W. Wheelock, Worcester; Rufus King, Sut- 


ton. 
Working steers—Rufus King; E, R. Carpen- 


ter. 

Vegetables—Potatoes, H. S. Ball; onions, 
Otis Wheelock ; carrots, H. S. Ball; parsnips, 
Geo. T. White; beets, H. S. Ball; pumpkins, 
Geo. T. White; marrow squash, C. H. Fales; 
Hubbard, T. Harlow; Bay State, Maurice E. 
Cook. 

Apples—Best collection, R. E. Allen; best 
plate, E. W. Knowlton. 

Butter—Wm. Eames, Warrenton. 

Preserves—Mrs. J. C. Newton, Shrewsbury. 

Jellies—Mrs. Samuel Broad. 

Brown bread—Mrs. 8. H. Johnson; white 
do., Mabel Paige. 

Field corn—G. H. Harlow, Shrewsbury; 
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BREEDING FOR SEX. 


Almost every year some one advertises a sure 
method of determining the sex of calves or 
colts, and there is always more or less specula- 
tion in regard to it. Could a positive rule be 
discovered for determining sex with absolute 
certainty, breeders of cattle and horses would 
be greatly benefited. With a view of getting 
the latest facts on this subject,th> Rural New 
Yorker has interviewed a number of breeders 
and scientists, and publishes their replies. 

Professor G. E. Morrow says the theory that 
females develop ova of different sex at each 
alternate period of heat, has seemed plausible, 
and in his own observation, for a number of 
years past, he has not known it disproved. In 
a large number of cases where cows were bred 
at what was believed the first or third or fifth 
period of heat after calving, the resulting off- 
spring was of opposite sex from that of the 
last calf. 

Smiths, Powell & Lamb’s idea is that 
that secret has been withheld from man by the 
Almighty, in His great wisdom, for were it not 
80, species of certain animals would soon be- 
come extinct. 

Professor A. J. Cook says that as yet there is 
no known way to breed for sex. There is quite 
a general belief that there is an alternatiov of 
sex. Dr. Sturtevant a few years since argued 
that if acow beara heifer this year, and one 
heat has passed before impregnation occurred, 
then a heifer would result next year. It is cer- 
tain that there is a tendency to this alternation. 
In buying cattle I always like to know that the 
cow borea bull calf last; then I expect a 
heifer next. So far I have never been disap- 
pointed. 

Professor J. W. Sanborn has no faith in any 
of the theories of breeding for sex. No living 
or dead man holds any secret or open knowl- 
edge of how to control sex. 

L. F, Allen has no opinion. The book of 
Genesis has told us that, ‘‘male and female 
created He them ;” but it gives no instruction in 
what way man can direct the sexes in produc- 
tion. We find, however, that the annual pro- 
ductions of all our domestic animals are about 
equal in number of sexes. In some years a 
preponderance of males is produced; in other 
years a preponderance of females, so that the 
average will be about the same in both sexes. 

Professor I. P. Roberts says there are many 
theories, some of which appear to be sound if 
tried for short periods, but none prove reliable 
in all cases and for long periods. Many exten- 
sive observations have been made, but the re- 
sults are widely different. While keeping large 
flocks of Merino sheep, however, he observed 
that nearly allof the lambs first dropped were 
males. As the yeaning progressed the sexes 
were about evenly divided, and, later on, the 
females predominated, finally the few scatter- 
ing lambs yeaned in June would be males. It 
was explained by the fact that the rams being 
more highly fed and fitted were more vigorous 
than the ewes at the beginning of the breeding 
season; later on they were less vigorous, finally 
after the ewes were nearly ail pregnant the 
rams recuperated and were again more vigorous 
than the few scattering ewes that they met. 
Greatest sexual and physical vigor will, in a 
very large majority of cases, not only control 
the sex, but will transmit to the offspring its 
qualities and characteristics, be they good or 
bad, in more marked degree than the parent 
having qualities less vigorous and healthy. 
In all other respects except sex, we all admit 
that the stronger blood governs to a greater de- 
gree than the weaker. 





CROPS AND THEORIES. 


The year 1887 will long be remembered by 
farmers as the most peculiar and unproductive 
for many years. In February a heavy shower 
passed over this section and lightning struck a 
tree within sight of the house of the writer, 
throwing bark and splinters over the snow for 
quite a distance, and at this date of writing, 
October 4th, thunder has been heard most of the 
day. The hay crop was the largest for years 
but the weather was so rainy the last half of 
July that much was carried in in a damaged 
condition. The apple crop in this immediate 
vicinity is more than good, many orchards will 
not be harvested. The potato and buckwheat 
crop was almost a total failure, and the quota- 
tions in Willimantic have been higher all the 
time than in Boston, and many farmers are de- 
pending upon the city or grocer for their sup- 
plies. 

Speaking of potatoes, I am reminded of the 
fact that where I spread ashes upon my field the 
potatoes were all rotten, I have had this experi- 
ence once before. 

Some of my neighbors, as well as myself, 
have been troubled with cows giving thick milk. 
At first I thought it was caused by the cow 
drinking in an old slough hole. I made pro- 
vision for a better water supply and that did not 
remedy the trouble, but I think I have found it 
—toad stools. This year the weather has been 
very favorable for the growth of the fungus, and 
not only the writer but many of his neighbors 
have been troubled severely with thick miik, 
and some young cattle have been baldy poisoned. 
This may sound somewhat like the statements 
once made that rose bugs turned into horse 
flies, as horse flies came when rose bugs disap- 
peared, but toad stools will satisfy us until we 
are educated out of it. 

In one of your recent issues Mr. Yeomans, of 
Columbia, Conn., hinted that super-phosphate 
was the cause of such a large amount of sorrel ; 
this suggested an idea I once saw that cast steel 
plows were the cause of so many weeds and new 
weeds. Nevertheless observation that year and 
this has proven to me that where I have used 
phosphates, I have always had a bountiful crop 
of sorrel, and where not used, sorrel was a 
failure. 

Now that the Agricultural College in this 
town is a fixed fact, the chronic grumblers 
let it severly alone, while those who are 
not too wise to learn something about farming, 
are taking it in for all it is worth and are im- 
proving their farms as fast as they are able, be- 
ing stimulated by what they see at the school. 
Mansfield, Conn., Oct. 4, 1887. D.S. R. 





ECONOMICAL FEEDING. 


If we give a young animal more carbonaceous 
food than is needed to support the system and 
carry on its functions, the animal will only lay 
up or make use of so much as is needed. with 
the albuminoids required. In such case the an- 
imal is required to masticate and digest food 
that it eannot assimilate. It will not go to the 
building up of the animal, but is thrown off as 
waste material. So far as the animal economy 
is concerned, it has been an injury rather than 
a benefit. For a practical illustration of this 
statement permit me to refer to an experiment 
reported by a celebrated German authority. A 
cow had been fed for some time per 1000 pounds 
of live weight, with a daily ration consisting of 
26 pounds of potatoes, 24 pounds of oil cake 
and 14 pounds of hay, without a change in her 





weight. As soon as one pound of oil cake per 
day had been added her weight increased rap- 
idly, and within fourteen days she had gained 
91 pounds in weight. The result, says the ex- 
perimenter, cannot be satisfactorily explained 
by the mere increased consumption of the 14 
pounds of oil cake, but it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the excess of starch, due to a too 
liberal use of potatoes, had been turned to a 
better account for the formation of animal 
matter—shown by the increase of live weight— 
in consequence of the addition of a rich nitro- 
genous article of fodder like the oil cakes. In- 
stead of passing in the excretion of the animal, 
where it had been previously recognized, the 
starch now assisted in the bringing about of 
the increased live weight. The physiological 
value of the 14 pounds of oil cake exceeded 
many times their commercial value. The best 
results in feeding stock can only be secured by 
taking into the account both standards of the 
physiological and commercial. 

The feeding effect of the same substance va- 
ries in different combinations. The practical 
knowledge of details and management, so im- 
portant, needs to be supplemented by such 
knowledge of the elements entering into fod- 
ders as shall enable us to make the proper com- 
bination of foods, or, in other words, a well- 
balanced ration suited to the wants of our ani- 
mals. This conclusion, while it may not be ex- 
pressed by the feeder in these terms, is in har- 
mony with his practical experience. How to 
combine our coarse, cheap fodder, straw, corn- 
stalks, hay, ensilage, with the more concen- 
trated foods, as wheat bran, oil meal, corn and 
oats, is the problem the thoughtful, progressive 
and therefore successful stockman is trying to 
solve. Such men in their study and practice 
are daily gathernig the facts that throw light 
upon this important subject. 

In this connection, permit me to urge the 
economy of fertilizing lands by the purchase of 
commercial foods for our animals, rather than 
by the purchase of commercial fertilizers for 
our fields. I am confident it will be founda 
more desirable method of enriching land. 

In view of these considerations I think I shall 
not be considered extravagant when I say that 
judicious, common-sense feeding, that secures 
the largest product at the least cost, is the-basis 
—the most important factor in dairy husband- 
ry.—Professor Samuel Johnson of the Michigan 
Agr’l. College. 





COMFORTS AND LUXURIES. 


A writer in the New ENGLAND FARMER says: 
“The most striking thing among farmers to an 
outsider is the abundance of material comforts 
and common luxuries which they possess and 
enjoy without seeming to be aware of it.” It 
seems to us that the most striking thing is not 
that tbe farmer has so much that he does not 
appreciate, but that he might so easily have so 
much more than he has. Not only does he 
have many things which he seems not to be 
aware of, but he has the opportunity to have 
many things that he never seems to think de- 
sirable, or, if he does, he never takes any pains 
to securethem. A farmer’s home ought to have 
about all the comforts that are to be had, and 
many Juxuries that nobody else but the rich man 
can afford. Nor is this a glittering generality 
in the way of a statement. Let us specify. 
What are luxuries? The first idea suggested 
by the word is a good table. Money can always 
supply table luxuries, but even the millionaire 
cannot supply better things than the average 
farmer can procure. The freshest and richest 
cream, milk and butter in abundance may be 
his, with all that can be made from them. 
Eggs, chickens, fowls, ducks, turkeys, geese, 
he can always command, if hechooses. Vege- 
tables of all kinds that this climate can produce 
he can raise, and with acheap and simple hot- 
bed be can have them early and all the season 
through. He can command all the small fruits 
that can be grown in this latitude and of the 
very best and freshest—strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, cherries, apples, pears, plums, 
in every variety. An early lamb or two ex- 
changed with the local butcher will give hima 
fair supply of lamb meat for the season. A calf 
or two in the same way will give him veal. He 
may raise and cure his own pork, bacon, hams, 
sausages, pigs’ feet and lard of a quality that 
the market does not afford. He may kill “a 
beef” in the fall and exchange such part of it 
as he does not care to keep. His own cornmeal, 
buckwheat, and even wheat may be turned into 
breadstuffs such as he cannot buy. What more 
could the veriest gourmand ask for this part of 
his table supply? Only he whohas once been 
deprived of the resources of farm, garden, orch- 
ard, dairy, and poultry house, and been forced 
to buy with hard-earned money, stale fruit and 
vegetables and dear meat, milk, eggs and but- 
ter, appreciates what a treasury of luxuries he 
has lost. It wiil be no answer to say that all 
these things represent money, and, if used, 
must be reckoned as so much cost. We have 
named nothing which is not within easy reach of 
the small farmer, if he will be a little enterpris- 
ing; and nothing which, when the year is 
closed, will not be found to have been produced 
without any strain on the purse. It requires a 
little cash to start, a considerable amount of 
labor from time to time, and some planning. 
But it can all be accomplished, and the chances 
are that it will breed profit rather than loss in 
actual surplus cash; for there will always be 
more than is wanted of some things, and real 
luxuries always find some sort of a market. 
Minutes ané@ hours that would otherwise go to 
waste will be utilized in the extra labor re- 
quired, and the pleasure in the accomplish- 
meut will be a clear bonus besides. — Lowell 
Journal. 





RELATIONS OF SOIL TO WATER. 


Soils often retain for a long time more water 
than is good fgr crops, and when this dries 
away they will be found to be in many cases 
the driest of all soils, except, perhaps, blowing 
sands, which can hardly be called soils. Other 
soils are perpetually water-soaked, while others 
are wet in the spring and in wet seasons, but 
though cold and late, are nevertheless tillable 
in favorable years. All such soils need to have 
the water artificially removed. The water may 
come solely from the rains; it may come trom 
rain and water flowing from higher ground, or 
it may come up in springs from beneath the 
land itself. Ifit comes from other ground 
that source should be cut off by ditches and the 
water conducted away. If it comes from 
springs, they should be found and the water 
from them conducted away,either in open 
ditches, or in deep-laid covered ones, which are 
better, because the surface of the field may then 
be left smooth. Such land will usually be 
found to be soft upon the top, covered with a 
growth of sedge and other coarse plants, and 
lacking a good outlet for the water. Besides, 
just below the surface there is often found a 
stratum of sand and clay almost impervious to 
water, which compels all the water to flow off 
over the surface, or remain where it is. To re- 
claim such land, the first thing is to find a 











fevorable outflow for the water. This should 
not be less than four or five feet below the gen- 
eral surface of the field, but we often have to 
accept such an outlet as we can get.— American 
Agriculturist. 





HOW TO FASTEN GATES, 
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FIG. 1.—GATE FASTENER. 


- A correspondent in Rural New Yorker who 
prefers swing gates, attests to the merits of the 
fastener shown in the first cut. He has tried 
rope loops, chains, pegs and turnpins, without 
satisfactory results, and finds the fastener illus- 
trated the best ever used. 











FIG, 2.—LATCH ATTACHMENT. 


In Ohio Farmer is given a description of the 
latch shown in Fig. 2. In this figures the tooth 
of a worn out sulky rake. Straighten the tooth 
all except where it is coiled clear around (see 
cut) and fasten it on a lower board of gate 
with a staple, so that the upper end extends a 
few inches above the gate, for a hand hold. 
Also fasten it to the latch with a staple, but 
loose enough to move alittle, and sprung so 
that the latch willspring into place when gate 
is swung shut. To prove that you are a practi- 
cal farmer, stick a corn cob on top for a handle. 





CLYDESDALE HORSES. 


The draft horse interest is extending rapidly 


throughout the country, notably all over the | 


west. Larger importations of draft horses are 
reported this season than ever before. There is 
no question that avast improvement has been 
effected of late years in the breeding of Clydes- 
dales, though the original stock contained the 
elements of what is really good and substantial. 
Formerly the valley of Clyde was the chief 
breeding district, but nowadays Clydesdales are 
bred with about equal success in nearly every 
county in Scotland. 

While it cannot be claimed that the Clydes- 
dale is a model horse for every purpose, it may 
be said heis trustworthy, level headed, docile 
animal, of great value asadraft and work 
horse. The average modern Clydesdale stands 
from 16 to 164 hands high, and weighs, when 


DUTCHESS, THE CLYDESDALE MARE. 

in good condition, at maturity, from about 
1,700 to 2,000 pounds. Tke prevailing colors 
are bays and browns, with white markings. 

The cut here given represents the imported 
Clydes mare Dutchess, now of the “Brookside 
farm” in Indiana, where has been imported a 
fine collection of Clydesdale horses and Gallo- 
way cattle from Scotland. 





SYSTEM AND PERSISTENCE. 


There is far too much of the hand-to-mouth 
practice on the farm, and this applies especially 
to crops and the make of the dairy. If the 
farmer has one good year of potatoes, the next 
year he will go into potatoes strong. So it is 
with the dairyman. If it is a good butter year, 
and the cheese factory returns but small divi- 
dends, he is about certain to desert the factory 
next year and go into butter strong. Now, the 
better plan is to first determine what make of 
goods and what character of product the farm 
and surroundings are best fitted for, and work 
on, year after year,on that line, always im- 
proving your conditions to do better and better 
in that line. Let the market take care of itself, 
which it certainly will doin the long run. If 
prices are low this year, they are pretty certain 
to be much better next year; or, if they are 
bad two years in succession, they are almost 
certain to be extra good the third year, so that 
the market price in a series of years will just 
about equalize itself in any one product of the 
farm or dairy. If you keep jumping from one 
to another of cheese and butter, you are just as 
apt to miss it as to hit it, and thus you become 
aspeculator or gambler ina mild way, with 
the chances about equal, and the farm no better 
in the end than it was when you began. The 
reputation alone that a persistent man makes in 
a series of years is far more valuable than all 
the profits he will ever make out of the good 
luck of hitting two good seasons by a change 
in management.—American Dairyman. 





JUDGING BULLS. 


At the various State fairs where I have 
judged the dairy breeds of cattle, I have be- 
come more and more convinced that the large 
majority of prizes awarded to the bull classes 
are given on snap judgment and are of little 
value. All dairy farmers realize what care and 
feeding will do for any animal, and an ordinary 
pull which has been in the hands ofa skill- 
ful feede: is frequently brought into the ring 
and awarded first prize, and after going the 
rounds of several fairs and obtaining perhaps 
twice his value in prizes, is sold to the butcher! 
During the past few years, at some of the fairs, 
I note with much gratification, that, at my 8Ug- 
gestion, the older class, (three years and up- 
ward) have been judged with their progeny. 
I would carry this still further by admitting 
grades as their progeny, for this shows the 
practical worth of thoroughbred bulls. Two of 
the four females exhibited in this class should 
also be in milk. In the two-year-old class I 
would have them shown with calves (females) 
over three months old; in the yearling and 
calf class. show with their dams. I realize that 
this entails extra expense on the exhibitor, and 
for this reason I would materially increase the 


prizes in these classes. This would do away 
with a great many inferior exhibits, for the 
younger bull class generally outnumbers the 
female class of the same age two to one. I have 
written on this subject after having devoted 
much time and thought to it, and feel confident 
that it is a long stride in the right direction, and 
wonld accomplish the best results in improving 
all thoroughbred dairy cattle. It would also show 
beginners the true principles in selecting a bull to 
head their herds, and establish his real value.— 
Edward Burnett in Country Gentleman. 





BEES DO NOT MAKE HONEY. 


“J thought honey was honey, all alike; but 
now I see it under different brands—clover, 
linden, golden rod, buckwheat, etc., etc. if 
bees make honey, why isn’t it all alike?” 
Bees do not make honey, and never did. It isa 
vegetable sweet, generated in Nature’s great 
laboratory, which is located principally in the 
corollas of flowers, but not there altogether. 

When bees are gathering nectar very rapidly, 
it is put into the cells quite thin, but is never 
sealed up in this condition. These original 
canners as they can not gather it during the 
night, spend thattimein boiling down what 
has been collected during the day. Evapora- 
tion may commence in the honey-sack, as the 
bee flits from flower to flower, and on the final 
trip to the hive. Naturalists claim to have 
noticed a fine spray emitted from their bodies, 
where many are flying home laden to their 
hives. Bees hum very loudly at night, during 
a large yield of honey, which is caused by their 
fanning with their wings while they work the 
honey back and forth on their probosces, in 
much the same manner as a confectioner does 
his candy. 

If the bee-keepers could make honey they 
might do a good business, as nature has failed 
to produce any this season, except in some 
favored localities. Hives are full and running 
over with worker bees, why not set them to 
work filling foundation with sugar syrup? 
This has been tried and found wanting; bees 
will carry syrup to support themselves and 
families, and then flatly tell their owners, if 
they wantany more stored, they will have to 
look elsewhere for workers to do it.—Mrs. L. 
Harrison,in Prairie Farmer. 





WINTER DAIRYING. 


The advantages of winter dairying are not all 
summed up in the article from a Wisconsin 
woman, which we quote below from the Western 
Farmer. The facts are that winter dairying 
means better farming in every way, better 
buildings, better feeding, better cattle, better 
care, more profit and more comfort, with a bet- 
ter bank balance. As the good woman says, 
“Why nottry it.” She writes : 

1. Our farm will keep one-third more cows; 
this may seem odd to many, but it is a fact; it 
takes more land to keep a cow five months 
in summer than it does to winter her seven 
months. 

2. We get as many pounds of butter per cow 
and morethantwice as much per pound for our 
butter. It is better for the cow to come in in 
October or November than in the spring ; she has 
been dry two or three months, has had abundant 
exercise hunting her living on scanty pasture 
and fighting flies; her health is better, her 
muscles are stronger to stand the strain than 
they could be if tied up in the barn most of the 
time for three or four months previous. 

3. It is better for the man. In the busy time 
of haying and harvesting he has not been com- 
pelied to quit at a certain time, when tired and 
out of patience, to milk those “conféunded 
cows.” In the fall and early winter be has 
plenty of time to devote to their welfare, and if 
he has a comfortable barn (and none but idiots 
would have anything else for cows) it is much 
more comfortable milking in winter than in 
summer, and then he has the satisfaction of 
knowing he is not lying still all winter and 
grumbling because farming don’t pay. 

4. It is better for the woman, because it is 
much easier to keep the milk, cream and butter 
from getting too cold in winter than it is to keep 
them from getting too warm in summer. There 
is not half the care about it, and then the glori- 
ous vacation for two or three months from all 
care of the milk in the hottest days, when extra 
help and city company come and go, and above 
all the possibility of going away for a few days 
without feeling you are sadly neglecting the 
milk. Why shouldn’t we farmers’ wives have 
a vacation like all city people, and what time in 
the year is better than the early fall? It is 
neither too hot nor too cold; good roads, horses 
idle, and away we go, intensely enjoying our 
well-earned holiday, and come back refreshed to 
our winter’s work. We had grave doubts about 
making winter dairying pay ; everybody said it 
took lots of extra feed; and so it does; we feed 
twice as much as we used to, but when we count 
our profits we find it pays to feed. We have 
found by experience that it is extra feed that 
gives us all our profits, and that in fact it costs 
but little more to make a pound of butter in 
winter than in summer. You must feed in win- 
ter to make butter in summer, and why not 
change around and make most of the butter in 
winter? Youcan do it without much if any 
expense or loss. Let the cows go farrow three 
or four months longer; they will give a paying 
amount of milk longer for that time, and the 
first you know you will be into winter dairying 
and receiving greater profits. Why not try it? 
— Guernsey Breeder. 





‘CIRCUIT ” EXHIBITORS. 


The readers of this and other agricultural 
papers have noticed that some names are seen a 
large number of times as prize winners at a 
number of fairs. Some stock men or good 
plowers will go the rounds of a circuit of fairs 
and make a not unprofitable investment by the 
means. ‘The editor of the Maine Farmer has 
noticed the same thing and says: 

“It is plainly perceptible that the rich prizes 
are gradually and surely drifting away from the 
farm and centering in the hands of wealth. It 
of courre is a matter of congratulation that men 
of wealth are giving attention to these matters, 
but the danger is, and it is already upon us in a 
measure, that it thus becomes too exclusive. 
We want the men of wealth to make their ex- 
hibits, but we want the farmer as well. The 
tendency of the managers has been to arrange 
the prizes with the view to centralizing large 
sums in a few hands. Were this continued it 
would soon drive the rank and file of the far- 
mers from the show ring. There should be 
prizes arranged expressly to encourage this 
class of exhibitors. Prizes for blood stock, 
steers and fat cattle bred by the exhibitor and 
grown by the exhibitor, would give encourage- 
ment in this direction, and without in any way 
interfering with the other field. It is a far 
greater credit to breed and feed a good animal 
than to buy one that others have bred. Both 
classes should be encouraged. This tendency to 
drift away from those who would be most 
( benefitted by awards, is metin the English show 





yards and is there attracting” 

London Live Stock Journal, 

encouraging a more liberal exhibit of local stock 
at the shows, advocates the making of additional 
classes for animals which have never before 
been exbibited. Whether this would accomplish 
the purpose or not does uo* seem entirely clear, 
but it is certain that the question as to how to 
secure local exhibits by general farmers is one 
of the most serious problems with which fair 
managers have to deal. The crack show herds 
which are carefully fitted up by skillful feeders 
for a regular campaign at the fairs, certainly 
serve a good purpose in showing the public 
what really good animals are, and familiarizing 
farmers with the highest forms of development.” 





BENEFICIAL INSECTS. 


Beetles are not the only beneficial insects by 
any means; by far the greater number are 
found among the Hymenoptera. This order in- 
cludes the parasitic Icbneumon-flies, which 
range all the way from fiies an inch or more 
in length.to minute species scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. The larger kinds deposit only 
one egg in each victim, while some of the 
smaller leave their entire complement of eggs 
on one caterpillar. A well-known example, 
which is familiar to most gardners, may be 
round in the tomato-worm. A small, black, 
microgaster goes peering about among the to- 
mato vines until it espies a worm on which it lays 
itseggs. These soon hatch, and the tiny larve 
ear their way intothe worm and are soon 
thickly packed between the skin and vital organs, 
where they eat all the substance that would 
otherwise go to make the future moth, and 
their presence does not prevent the worm from 
eating and growing until the little parasites 
are full-fed, when they eat their way out of 
their host, and each stands on end and spins for 
itself a tiny white cocoon. Sometimes these 
cocoons are sO numerous that the back of the 
worm is almost entirely covered with them, and 
now it shrivels and rapidly shrinks in size and 
soon dies. And this work of destruction is con- 
stantly going on all around us. Were it not 
for these parasites, vegetation could scarcely 
exist on the earth.— American Agriculturist. 





HORTICULTURF. 


The horticulturist himself who has no scruples 
against using a muscular thumb and fore fin- 
ger, makes an insecticide of no mean value.— 
Prof. J. B. Steere. 


Air-slacked lime proves to be an effective rem- 
edy for the turnip, cabbage and onion maggots. 
It should be used freely and worked well into 
the soil close to the plants. 


Any soil upon which water does not remain 
during winter, says a writer in Vick’s Magazine 
can be made to grow small fruits; in fact any 
soil which will produce weeds will grow them; 
but as there are few soils which can produce 
two crops at the same time, it is better 
not to try to grow a crop of weeds and a 
crop of strawberries on the same soil to- 
gether. 


Col. 
himself well pleased with the results of his ex- 
periments with the sulphate of copper remedies 
recommended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The eau celeste (bluewater, a simple so- 
lution of sulphate of copper, with ammonia), 
not only saved his vines from injury by mildew, 
but also rid them from the rose bugs. 

Our own experience does not convince us of 
the efficacy of the sulphate of copper to the ex- 
tent we had hoped for. We have had more 
mildew on vines thus treated and otherwise well 
cared for, than on vines allowed to care for 
themselves less than a thousand feet distant. 
Why, is what bother us. Was it the care, ex- 
posure or surroundings in one case that mil- 
itested against the influence of the sulphate, or 
the opposite, that operated against the fungus in 
the other ?>— Orchard and Garden. 


The venerable J. M. Smith of Green Bay, 
Wis., a most thorough cultivator and noted 
horticulturist, sold $2,215.24 worth of berries 
from three and one-half acres of land last year, 
besides taking $300 worth of plants from the 
same land in spring. ‘But this is not enough” 
adds Mr. T. B. Terry. ‘After the berries were 
picked, he plowed the patch and put in cabbage 
and celery—$700 more! Just $3,215.24 from 
three and one-half acres of land. I took the 
figures right from his books, where each day’s 
were put down. There isn’t a question about 
their exact truth. 

Prof. Budd, taking the risk of being an “old 
fogy,” unhesitatingly advises the planting of 
the south side of all tress in this climate to the 
South. Nature invariably gives the most growth 
to the wood on the north side, and the thickest, 
firmest bark next tothe 1 o’clock sun. Says 
the professor: “If nature thus adapts her work 
to certain conditions as to heat and exposure, it 
is reasonable to suppose that a sudden change 


bark and wood. So far as we know, the horti- 
cultural schools of Europe teach the idea that a 
fruit tree should be set with its south side to the 
South.” 


Among ail the splendid grapes seen on exhi- 
bition in the great hall of the Charitable Mech- 
anics’ Association building, Boston, Mass., 
September 14-16, 1887, few attracted so much at- 
tention as those of the Eaton grape, shown by 
John B. Moore & Son, the introducers of that 
variety. In fact, the average bunches, and 
especially the single berries were so large as to 
arouse undoubtedly in the minds of some of the 
visitors a suspicion that such results were ob- 
tained by girdling or wringing the vines. The 
Eaton grape is a seedling of Concord, grown by 
Calvin Eaton, of Concord, N. H., in 1868 or 
1869. It is healthy and vigorous, apparently 
earlier than Concord and the quality is said to be 
much better.— Orchard and Garden. 


There is a blooming future right in sight for 
Connecticut fruit if we will mind our eyes. The 
next step must be an improving one, for it is not 
possible to do any worse than we have done. Even 
peddlers admit that. The assortment ot cheap 
and decaying fruit by a market hungry enough 
to do it is an educational process, helping to 
deepen and widen the foundations of future 
trade. But we should burn the old strawberry 
baskets, and a good share of the old crates— 
putting “‘Sapolio” or to paint the rest of the crates 
now. Our fruit patches should be put onin 
apple-pie order—plowing down old beds and 
varieties that are only fit to kill a parson—and 
be ready tomake the market know and prefer 
ours to Southern fruit next year.—Connecticut 
Courant. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


An idiot only would look for figs on a thorn 
bush, or for good cider from half-rotten, m@- 
nhure-covered or wormy apples. 


Mutton may be cured and smoked as venison, 
and is considered nearly equal to venison by 
those who have used it smoked. 





Cows should be given clean beds in the stalls 











might result in injury to the external tissues of 





A. W. Pearson, of N. J., expresses | 
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every evening, as it is very important that filth 


on the udder and teats should ve avoided. 

To protect trees from the girdling of mice 
clear away the earth at the base, wrap a piece 
of two-ply tarred paper around the tree and re- 
place the earth. 


It is an absolute violation of sense and phi- 
losophy to rear hogs on corn as exclusive food. 
It should never constitute more than half of 
their daily rations. 


No manure heaps, privies, sinks or other re- 
ceptacle for filth or refuse of any kind should 
be within thirty or forty feet of the well, and 
the farther off the better. 


The freshest eggs are the heaviest, and when 
placed in a can of water will sink to the bot- 
tom at once. Old eggs will sink partially, 
while stale eggs will float. 


It is well to have an eye to the fodder value 
of the straw when the scythe is put into the 
grain crop to harvest. And the gain is not all 
in the enhanced value of the straw. 

Cream is more valuable than butter, since it is 
equal to both butter and buttermilk, although the 
impression seems to prevail with most milk pro- 
ducers that the one great and only legitimate 
end of milk and its cream is to make butter. 


From careful experiments the late Mr. 
Mechi discovered that plants slightly water- 
ed every day often perish, and always be- 
come dwarfed, whereas a good soaking given 
twice a week almost invariably proves beneti- 
cial. 

Farmers generally do not yet appreciate the 
value of bran as a feeding substance. It con- 
tains less oil than corn meal, but one-fourth 
more flesh-forming, bone-building material. 
It can usually be bought in the fall for about 
one-third less than in the winter. 


Do not forget those leaves now. It will soon 
be time for them to gather in the fence corners 
in immense quantities, where they will surely 
go to waste unless you show some enterprise in 
collecting them. There is no better bedding 
for the cows and horses, and nothing makes 
better manure. 

At this season of the year the air is full of al! 
sorts of microscopic life, the germs of which 
are floating anc settlingeverywhere. They are 
most plentiful in stables, barn-yards, sheds, 
etc., and wherever there is fermenting and de- 
caying matter. If the cows be milked in such 
places much care should be used to keep them 
clean. 

A noted vineyardist sets his vines 6x8 feet, 
and as they grow thins to 12x8 feet, uses chem- 
ical fertilizers exclusively, and gives perfectly 
clean culture. For stakes be cuts chestnut tim- 
ber early in August, lets it lie three weeks be- 
fore trimming and then saws into stakes 3x3 
inches, eight feet long, which lie in a drying 
house one year The bottoms are dipped in 
coal tar before setting. 

The Prairie Farmer thinks it is pretty safe to 
say that there is safety in any well-conducted 
draft-horse breeding and that for some time to 
come. But there will be profit to those farmers 
who develop superior herds of mares. The 
men who develop fine mares, breeding up unti! 
their stock has a herd reputation, will have a 
business which, in real profits, will outrank 
that of the importers. 

Be careful against contact with traveling 
herds; never admit a drover’s herd to the pas- 
ture where. the cows and cattle run. Texar 
fever is prevalent among these herds, and losses 
are quite frequent Justnow. If any animal dies 
of disease let the hide be buried deeply with it. 
Men have perished miserably from 
scratches received inskinning dead cattle. 


smaii 


The Western Farmdr thinks it is high time 
the foolish notion which has been allowed a foot- 
hold in America, that the red color is in any 
way preferable to white or roan, should be etf- 
fectually dissipated. On the other side of th 
water the descriptive colors of the Shorthorns 
“red, white and roan,” are accepted by a 
Judges, and no prejudice in favor of any one « 
these colors prevails. 

The first well-ripened Bartlett pear makes us 
wish to contribute something toward a monu- 
ment for the man who invented it, if only that 
would do him or such men as he was, now liv- 
ing, any good. But is it well for us, in the 
flush fruit year, with foreign importations 
crowding, and our common roads worse than 
they were forty years ago, to haul wormy thbin- 
ningsto market? The hog is a social] being and 
deserves the esteem of fruit-growers in many 
respects. In a time of plenty wormy pears 
may as well goto the hogs.—J. B. Olcutt in Cur- 
rant, 

Only a small part of the nutritive elements of 
apples is expressed with the juice, while by fal 
the greater part remains in the pomace. Hence 
the latter, if fresh and clean, is more valuable 
food for all farm animals than the same bulk 
of apples. Fresh and clean pomace has suffi- 
cient nutritive value to pay for drawing quite a 
distance, but Orchard and Garden advises care 
in using it for feeding purposes after fermenta- 
tion has actually commenced. In any case it is 
too good to be wasted and too offensive to the 
nostrils of people in the vicinity, to be left to 
rot near dwelling houses.” 


One of the best recipes for whitewash is that 
called “Treasury Department whitewash.” ‘The 
name arose doubtless from the fact that it 1s 
the recipe sent out by the lighthouse board of 
the treasury department. Slake une-half bushel 
of lime with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain it off and add 4 
peck of salt previously dissolved in warm wa- 
ter, three pounds of ground rice previously 
boiled in water to a thick paste, one-half pound 
of powdered Spanish whiting and a pound o! 
clear glue dissolved in warm water. Mix thes¢ 
various ingredients together and let stand for 
several days. Keep the wash thus prepared i0 
a kettle or boiler, and when used apply it a5 
hot as practicable with a white-wash brush. 


The fact that farming doesn’t pay as it did in 
olden time is shown in the sale of farms, thinks 
a correspondent of the Mirror and Farner. 
It is now a difficult matter to sell a farm 4 
any fair price. Then farms met a ready sale. 
But he thinks the outlook for this wear is much 
better than it has been fora few years past. 
Stock raising is the main busiaess of the Ver- 
mont farmer and he relies amost wholly on tbe 
hay and corn crops. Tivse this season have 
been remarkably good In many sections grass 
that would yield a fet crop of hay was left t 
rot on the ground. Old men are saying that 
this season has 2een like the seasons of forty 
and fifty years ago. That there has been 4 
great imyfovement in farming for the last fifty 
yeare 20 old farmer will deny. That farmers 
lire better and go in better style is also true. 
Farm dwellings are not only better than they 
were in olden time but they are better furnished; 
but these improvements don’t help pay off mort 
gages on farms. It is generally understood tha! 
farmers are getting along better than they were 
three, four and five years ago. One great 
trouble is the scarcity of farm help. Tb’§ 
trouble has been increasing of late years. 
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SEWING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Dress makers are needed who shall 
make a specialty of children’s clothing at a 
reasonable price. It is a vexatious matter 
for a mother with her hands more than full 
of other work to keep her growing girls 
tastefully dressed. If she could go to one 
who dealt exclusively in children’s gar- 
ments, who would not copy the dress of 
mature women for girls yet in school but 
would keep familiar with the simpler and 
more artistic dressing of children, it 
would be much easier to arrange each sea- 
son’s clothes. Between the fashionable 
dressmaker and the aid offered by patterns 
and the sewing machine, there is generally no 
intermediate grade of help and the mother 
falls back upon her home resources fora 
way through the winter’s sewing. 

Fortunately for her the fashionable 
clothing for little folks is not now over 
ornamented and after being well cut out a 
child’s dress is easily made on account of 
the absence of many ruffles and fussy 
trimmings. A hand made hem and tucks, 
fine even gathers, and well made button- 
holes call for skill in sewing by hand, an 
accomplishment which went nearly out of 
fashion with the advent of sewing machines ; 
but these if well done are considered to- 
day better than machine stitching. 

Many women, now grandmothers per- 
haps, can recall the introduction of sewing 
machines and how they willingly paid 
three or four centsa yard for irregular 
stitching, such as could not be found on 

“the cheapest shop work of to-day. Asa 
novelty it displaced the finest hand sewing 
which is now the best ornament we can put 
upon our children’s clothes, especially 
that of infants which should never be 
made upon a sewing machine. In looking 
over anc preparing for the winter the 
mother finds many perplexing surprises. 
One rapidly growing child has stretched 
away from the limits of skirts and sleeves ; 
another has grown plump, and buttons 
will not meet their fastening round the 
little waist. ‘The faculty sometimes called 
gumption is much needed at such a time. 
It will teach one how to lengthen a sleeve, 
insert a vest, add a plait or fold to make 
up the deficiencies and yet give the made 
over garment a look like new. 

Little girls now wear dresses made with 
waists rather short, and with wide full 
skirts in some instances measuring three 
yards. ‘The skirtsreach about to the an- 
kles of girls under five years who look 
very quaint and pretty in such dresses. 
It isa comfortable fashion for cold weather. 
These dresses receive their ornamentation 
on the waist and sleeves as the skirts are 
nearly always simply hemmed with per- 
haps a cluster of tucks which are an econ- 
omical addition, giving the garment a 
longer term of wear. 

For every day the waists may be through- 
out of the same material as the skirts, with 
cuffs and other decoration of contrasting 
goods or overlaid with braid or narrow 
velvet. For more dressy occasions they 
are made with a guimpe which is so be- 
coming to little folks and has not yet lost 
its popularity. According to Harper's 
Bazaar, one of these little dresses is 
made with a neck half high, straight across 
the back, rounding in front and is trimmed 
with velvet an inch anda half wide, cut 
out to follow the outline of the neck, then 
pass down the front in two rows and ex- 
tend round the waist as a belt. The 
fronts are left open between the two rows 
of velvet, small eyelet-holes are wrought 
there, and the edges are faced closely 
with a tiny silk lacing, cord or with souta- 
che braid. ‘The waist buttons behind and 
has no side forms, the only seams being 
those under the arms and on the shoulders ; 
it is lined with silesia. ‘The short sleeves 
are a full puff gathered to a velvet band, 
and are lined with stiff muslin; then tapes 
are tied on the wrong side to keep the 
puff well rounded out. The skirt of two 
breadths of cashmere is gathered or shirred 
in two or three rows and is simply 
hemmed. 

Pretty guimpes are made with a puff 
gathered to a high standing collar and the 
lower edge gathered out of sight below the 
round neck of the dress. The sleeves are 
tucked lengthwise at the top to make them 
flat under the short dress sleeves and form 
a single puff below the elbow, being gath- 
ered intoa wristband. ‘These guimpes are 
made of nainsook or of surah. If made of 
colored surah they may be permanently 
set in the dress. One or two rows of 
feather stitching on the collar and cuffs 
is sufficient trimming. 

The sailor dress is perennial in favor for 
it is so well adapted to the form of the 
growing child. It is made in flannels, 
and ladies’ cloth; sometimes the blouse 
differs from the skirt, but the decorations 
must be simple and appropriate to the cut 
of the dress. 

School girls continue to wear the knit- 
pleated skirt and jacket and the belted 
waist with full gathered skirts. 

Comfortable long-sleeved aprons are 
made with yoke and waist gathered into a 
belt with full skirt composed of straight 
breadths. Another has a plain short waist 
and full skirt with broad sash of the ma- 
terial simply hemmed and sewed into the 
side seams of the waist. The sash is then 
tied into a large bow. More dressy aprons 
are made from the same patterns by omit- 
ting the yoke of one or cutting out the 
neck of the other in square shape; the 
sleeves are also omitted. No trimming is 
added to these aprons except a little 





feather stitching or narrow lace upon the 
neck and sleeves. The skirts are always 
finished with a plain hem. 


Cloaks for children three or four years 
and younger, are made of pretty plaid or 
plain material with short plain waist, full 
skirt and sleeves gathered into a deep cuff. 
Any one with but a slight knowledge of 
cutting and making can easily make one of 
these little garmen‘s. ‘The stylish effect is 
ruined by the addition of any trimming 
whatever. A handsome cloak may be 
made of white flannel or cashmere warmly 
lined. 


Another pretty cloak has a yoke with 
plaited skirt held in position by a belt. 
This requires no trimming beside the but- 
tons for closing and a fancy clasp for the 
belt. 

Older girls will wear long cloaks with 
a single shoulder cape or a series of small 
capes reaching to the elbows. 


Children under three years will wear 
soft-crowned bonnets of silk, velvet or 
cashmere in colors to match their cloaks. 
The velvet Tam O'Shanter with a single 
feather are pretty for little girls, for whom 
are furnished also felt bats in sailor shapes 
and in larger, more fanciful styles. 


A daintybonnet for a small child may be 
crocheted or made of velvet or cashmere, 
and an edge of swan’s-down and bow of 
ribbon added. 

Dark colored, with a preference for 
black, hosiery are yet worn by children of 
ali ages. 

The sensible mother buys warm under- 
clothes for her children, even if it necessi- 
tates the plainest of outer garments. Knit 
underwear of good quality can be obtained 
at a moderate pr.ce, and it is no economy 
to wear that which is old and worn thin 
during the winter, it should be laid aside 
for summer and new bought for present 
wear. For little girls, basque-shaped un- 
derwaists are made of white drilling, with 
long or short sleeves as liked, and coming 
down over the hips. A double thickness of 
the same material is stitched at the bottom 
of the waist line on which to place but- 
tons for fastening skirts, etc. Under this, 
in winter, may be worn the merino or wool 
underwear. 

For illustrations we are indebted to the 
Fall Fashion Catalogue of H. O'Neill & 
Co., 6th avenue, New York. 





Mrs. Salter became the mayor of the 
little city of Argonia, Kansas, through a 
nomination intended to ridicule the wo- 
man suffrage movement and which was 
unexpectedly followed by an_ election 
nearly unanimous. She is described by 
Kansas women as a model wife and a good 
mother of her four small children. She 
completed her education by a three year’s 
course at the Kansas State agricultural col- 
lege. Since assuming the duties of her 
office, she says they are not burdensome 
and that ‘‘a woman can fill the office as 
well as a man, if she has a good education 
and keeps posted on the events of every- 
day life.” The first thing she insisted on 
in her administration was that the city’s 
debt be paid off; and this has been done, 
as she would not consent to any large ex- 
penditure for current expenses as long as 
the debt existed. 








To reset burners, “Make a paste of plaster of 
paris with water and put around the inside of 
of the part that fits on the glass; then adjust it 
and let stand until the paste hardens, when the 
lamp will again be ready for use.” 





Mississippi has enacted a law which permits 
& married woman to make a will in the same 
manner as if she were unmarried, and saves a 
single woman’s will from being revoked by her 
subsequent marriage. 





To keep an iron sink from rusting, after wip- 
ing perfectly dry, rub hard with a woolen cloth 
wet in kerosene ; repeat this a few times. 





Canton flannel makes an excellent dusting 
cloth for highly polished furniture. 








{Copyright applied for.] 
A CHAPTER FROM 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S CHRONICLE. 


BY SARA J. SMITH. 


“I give and bequeath to my grandniece 
Dorathea all my right and title in‘ Beechwood,’ 
a farm of twenty acres, for her use and the use 
of her heirs for ever; provided, my said grand- 
niece will learn all that is necessary to oversee 
and conduct the farm in a sensible, womanly 
way, and how to keep the garden, and the poul- 
try yard and apiary in good condition and well- 
stocked. She can not see, or take possession of 
said farm, unless she has spent three years 
learning to do this. If she agrees to these con- 
ditions, then, when she takes possession of said 
farm, to have, and to hold, and to cultivate; 
she is to be paid a certain sum of money, men- 
tioned in codicil annexed to this ‘will and testa- 
ment’, which is not to be opened under three 
years after my death. In case my said grand- 
niece refuses to agree to these conditions, or 
does not fulfil them, the said farm and money 
is to be given to,” etc., etc. 

In consequence of so much of the “will” of 
my mother’s queer and kind old uncle, I, the 
“said Dorathea” find myself tonight in this 
school for girls, in the midst of Floriculture, 
Horticulture and Home culture. I, a city girl, 
a graduate of Madam M——’s Institute—I can 
play lawn tennis by the hour in the hot sun, I 
can row on the river and on the sound, and 
handle the oars like a boy. I thought my 
scheol days were over at seventeen, but now 
comes this learning to “shoe my row,” I won- 
der if that is the way it begins! The dress isa 
short tennis suit, and high boots with tennis 
soles. I like that much, it looks like being 
out of doors. 

I’ve promised to learn all I can and to chron- 
icle all I do—for the benefit of my said “heirs 
for ever,’ I presume. 

What a charming drive it was from the de- 
pot, six miles; still, had it not been for the for- 
ests and the glimpses I got beyond, and the 
birds, and the rushing brooks we passed, I fear 
{ should have felt very sad, and not at all hope- 
ful for this course of study and work that has 
been laid out forme. I passed two such dole- 
fui-looking farms, little places, with stunted 
lilac trees, all covered with mold, close to the 
windows. Westopped to water our horses at 
the first of these farms, and a sweet-faced young 
lady stood in the doorway. I asked her toshow 
me the garden. She said, “We ain’t got much 
of a garden, father only put in some cabbages 
and potatoes, he doesn’t have much time,” and 
they “hadn't any strawberry bed—never had,” 
and “the currant worms had killed all 
the currant bushes three years ago.” 

There was a fire orchard, and the view was 
beautiful from the door; we could look clear 
off over the hills and see the spires in a town 
two miles away. I said: “How beautiful this 
is.” She replied, without smiling, “Is it? ’Tis 
very lonesome here.” I felt sorry to leave her. 

Less than half a mile off we came to the other 
farm. An old lady was in the yard tying up 
some straggling rose bushes; a dog ran out and 
barked atus. The house was painted white, 
had no window shutters, but was a good 
looking farm house, two windows were 
opened a few inches and green paper curtains 
were fluttering back and forth. There was no 
path from the gate, and just inside of the fence 
was a row of old cherry trees, all knotted and 
gnarled; I fancy that the old lady’s great 
grandfather may have had cherries from them. 
I wanted to ask if they had a garden here, the 
fields all looked so nice , but papa said, ‘‘Look 
there,” and I saw where the garden must be. 
An old man was spading it up, and there was 
nothing to be seen looking like a garden. Papa 
said he “supposed the old man would put in 
cabbages and potatoes and call it finished.” 

{ said, “Papa, is my farm garden like this ?” 
He replied, ‘““Your farm garden will be what 
you make it.” 

It was dark when we arrived last night, and 
I could see nothing, was tired and home-sick 
and glad to go to my room and to sleep as soon 
as paps left me. 

I am happy today, it is all so new and bright. 
A young girl just my age came for me this 
morning at sunrise. Iamto be in her ‘‘sec- 
tion,” she said, and that she would show me 
about, but that I need do nothing at first. I 
dressed, and would have put my room in order, 
but she only allowed me to put my clothes 
away; them my bed was left to be made and 
room to be dusted by some one in another sec- 
tion, she said. 

We went down stairs, through a long hall, 
and out on a broad piazza at the back of the 
house. I found we were on a binff overlooking 
alon stretch of beautiful meadow and thena 
shining river. I would liked to have liked to 
have swung in a hammock which hangs there 
and wait for breakfast, but my companion said 
we only had a half hour and her duty must be 
attended to. She took a basket and a knife, 
and we went down a broad, gravelled path, bor- 
dered with all the flowers you can imagine 
would bloom in May—tulips, hyacinths, jon- 
quils, narcissus—Oh, 1 cannot begin to tell 
their names yet—how much I have to learn! I 
believe roses and pansies are all the plants I 
ever knew. 

We passed through a lovely summer-house, 
and then we came to where my companion 
found her work. Three other girls were there, 
too, each with a peculiar knife and a basket. 
They were cutting asparagus. I never saw it 
growing before; how curiously it comes up out 
ofthe ground, straight little sentinels looking 
as brave and stiff as you please. My new- 
found friend introduced me to the other girls, 
they smiled and nodded pleasantly, but kept on 
with their cutting. The baskets were quite full 
when a bell sounded, and we retraced our way 
to the house. The baskees were placed on a 
long tabie in a square room at the end of the 
piazza, the knives were washed at a sink in the 
room and stuck into a rack where there were 
many queer-looking tools. We then went into 





a large dressing room, with rows of small 
drawers, many hooks for hanging hats or 
cloaks upon and a row of set wash-bowls with 
small mirrors over them. Many girls were in 
here, some washing hands, some tying on pret- 
ty white aprons with a bit of color on them, 
and there were several girls with dainty white 
caps on. I was introduced to three or four 
young ladies who were called the “monitors.” 
One won my heart at once—‘Regina,” my 
queen. She led the way, as the bell struck 
again, to the dining-room. 

This was a lovely, bright room, hung around 
with pictures of fruit and flowers. There were 
several short dining tables covered with pretty 
china and a bouquet on each table. As Iwasa 
new-comer, a small bouquet lay on the napkin 
at my place. We stood for a moment silently 
behind our chairs, then sat down. The girls 
with the white caps on I found belonged to the 


| “household section,” one waited at each table, 


then, when all were served, they sat down to 
eat. If anything was wanted, they were the 
ones to rise and get it, each for her own table. 
It was all done as quietly and gracefully as one 
could imagine. 

I sat next to the ‘‘House-Mother,” and she 
said, ‘“‘These girls with the white caps and 
aprons are the dining-room and kitchen sec- 
tions; they serve, as does every section, two 
weeks at a time.” 

When breakfast was over we all moved back 
a little from the table, and had prayers. From 
then until eight o’clock I stayed by the house- 
mother to watch the girls clear the tables and 
wash the dishes; there was no muss or fuss 
made about it, it was really done like dainty 
fancy work. I have not had a look in the 
kitchen yet. I wonder how they manage the 
pots and pans! Ugh! Those will be as bad as 
the worms and bugs on the plants! 

After a while my new friend, ‘‘Susie,” came 
for me, and took me to the ‘‘Monitor” of her— 


our—section, who said I was to come to her for | 


everything I wanted to inquire about, and as I 
had nothing to do the first day but to observe, 
I could follow her and learn the ways. Our 
section is on garden work. She led meto a room 
adjoining the grapery, and fortwo hours or 
more, it seemed less to me, the girls were busy 
assorting little bags of seed, and assigning them 
to, or sowing them in different bed, all nicely 
ready on the lawn, or in the garden. Every 


girl was busy going out and in, and the mon- | 


itor had her hands full ofnicely cut and marked 
slips of wood which she very carefully saw 
placed. Everywhere I could see some one busy, 
and all looked happy. I can tell the different 
sections by their “‘colors;” ours is scarlet. 
The colors are changed for the work. I 
noticed the tiny pink bow on the dainty white 
cap of the household section. 

At quarter to eleven we went in and had lunch, 
all the bread and milk we wanted; before going 
into the dining-room for this the girls went 
into the large dressing-room to leave their hats 
and wraps. (It was culd out.) Each openeda 
drawer, took offa long gray apron with deep 
pockets that she had on, and put on a pretty 
white one trimmed with the color of her sec- 
tion. 

After lunch we went into the school-room. 
Here something was given me to do, my first 
real lesson in botany, to learn and recite. We 
then spent an hour analyzing wild flowers. 
Then we had an hour on the insect world, a 
new subject to me, and quite opened my 
eyes. 

At quarter past two we dined. I think no 
no aparagus ever tasted quite so good as that 
which was served tous on toast and cream, 
the asparagus I saw growing in the morning. 


From three to three-thirty, everybody seemed 
busy at something, I’ve yet to learn what. I 
studied a little. At half-past three my first 
friend, “Susie,” came for me, and said it was 
‘“‘rest and recreation ;” or, what we pleased until 
five o’clock. As it was my first day we thought 
it best for me to spend the timein getting ac- 
quainted; so according to the “etiquette at 
Washington,” I was taken from room to room 
to make the first call. It being a cool day most 
of the girls were “‘at home,’’—such pretty little 
“homes” they are, plain and neat as a Quaker’s 
home, not a thing out of order. No one is al- 
lowed to sit down, or throw things on the beds, 
so the rooms had a sweet comfortable look, and 
chairs were plenty. Two chairs, two rockers, 
two beds, two girls; everything in pairs. I, 
only, find myself alone in a room, but there is a 
pair of everything else here, and I will be on the 
lookout for my mate. 

We found a good many girls, my “Queen” 
among them, in the library, but there silence is 
enjoined, so we passed on, and as next week 
my section is to study, and have something to 
do with the apiary, I wanted to take a look at 
the bees. There are not very many here they 
tell me, but they are a choice kind, not our 
native bee. 

We went through the conservatory, through 
a tool-house, up a short flight of stairs and 
came intoa darkroom. Susie let in a little 
light, and atone side of the room lifted what 
looked like a closet door hung on its side. Un- 
der this cover was all glass, and behind the 
glass the bees were allat work How wonder- 
fulitis! They were going out and in a small 
place on the outside. I had not seen half 
enough when the bell struck for five o’clock 
section duty, and that to-day,for us, was in the 
conservatory and at the window boxes. We 
spent an hour and a half in cleaning, watering, 
“grabbing,” and with a magnifyer examining 
sickly leaves. I say ‘‘we,” for the example is 
contagious, and I could not help helping, even 
if it was my first day, and what wonders I did 
see ! 

At six-thirty we had supper, and at nine even- 
ing prayer and singing in the school-room. 

Between these hours, I find that many study 
in the school-room, which is well lighted. A 
“club” had one parlor, and there was “‘a read- 
ing,” my “Queen” led here. In another 
parlor I heard some music—though that is not 
taught here. I noticed some were writing letters 
and essays, and, I have written, and here endeth 
my first chronicle. To-morrow I begin my real 
life here. What shall I then chronicle ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Poultry Supplies are in Demand, 


AND WE ARE SELLING OF FIRST QUALITY ONLY 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS, GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 
CRACKED POULTRY BONE, PURE BONE MEAL, 
CHICKEN CRACKERS, SOUND WHEAT, 


REJECTED WHEAT, BUCKWHEAT, 
BARLEY. SUNFLOWER. 


Thompson’s celebrated Sea Shells, the only genuine, the musse 
and shell being ground, they combine both food and sheil. 


For the convenience of retail buyers we su ply all of the ab 
10, 25 and 50 Ib. bags when desired. alka ove In 


Nest Eggs, Imperial Egg Food, Drinking Fountains. 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


Seasonable Goods 


Which we are offering at extremely Low Prices. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 CLINTON, 80 & 82 SO. MARKET STREETS, 
AND 34 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 

















The greatest labor saving machine ever invented for the farm. Human hands can not compete 
with it. Its use benefits all farmers alike; the rich, the poor, the thrifty, the ehiftless. No matter 
how large or how small the manure pile, you can not afford to waste it by applying it to the field with- 
out the Kemp Spreader. DON’? THINK OF SEEDING DOWN A SINGLE PIECE OF GROUND 
THIS FALL WITHOUT USING THE KEMP SPREADER. It makes manure go farther, increases 
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Fancy Needle Work Designs. 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Edited by 8S. W. Foss, the well- 

THE YANKEE BLADE are aiming for THE 
CIRCULATION 
trial subscription, and be 
prepared to know what pa- 
per to order for the coming 
year. Ail who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 
for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
25 cents; six months for 50 
cents; one year, $1; two 
years, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 
TION FREE for EVERY 
CLUB OF FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don’t mis- 


the crop, saves labor. Try it and be convinced. New Improvements. Draft reduced one-third. No 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

known contributor to all leading 

Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is waqnessqnany 


breakages. Send for circulars. 
Humorous C olamn, 
150 000 VERY WEE 
American Humorous Publica’ns. 6 EVERY WEEK 
Family Story Paper in America. The publishers o 
—FOR-- 


eo Club of Four New = 


POPULAR ZA Subseribers, 


10 CENTS@ American 


WEERLY. 


everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named above. 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents a copy. 
en (one cent preferred) Whe More con- 
venient. All Postmastersare required to 
register letters when requested, Address, 
POTTER & POTTER. Pubs, 
43 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Household Department, Faccinating Storics 


Edited by TREBOR OL. Con 
taining only authorized reports 
of the Boston Cooking School. 


Men. 





All old and new va- 
rieties. G ES. 
Extra Qualiiy. War- 
ranted true. Also other 
Ss] LL RUITS, 
tw Cneap by mail, 
Low rates to dealers, 


vatelocue FREE! 
RE STATE & AY i AG A f2 A T. S MUBBF N 
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j SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE | 
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| @ || SCRIBNER'S}; 


| <eves| MAGAZINE}. 


wo: , : . 
ives its readers literature of lasting inter. 


-est and value; it is fully and beautifully 
illustrated and has already gained a more 


than national circulation exceeding 125.000 
copies monthly. « ~“%# «A A A KRKRA 


‘PRICE 25 CENTS A NUMBER: $3.°° A YEAR| 
fag! IP2('J1f7 tf I» 
\ay) with MessPs., 
Charles Scribner's Sons the Publishers enable vs | 
‘to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE with the 
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at the low Combination rate “of $4.49 
for both. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIM AT ANY 


Ti/-\E~ NEW ENCLAND FARMER, 


Address BOSTON, MASS. 


SHERIDAN’S 
CONDITION 
Sheridan's Cures 
Condition Chicken 
Powder Cholera. 


Wey 





ure and highly concentrated. One 
a pound of any other kind. It is 
strictly a medicine to be given with food. Nothing 
on earth will make hens Iay like it. It cures chick- 
en cholera and all diseases of hens. Is worth its 
old. Dllustrated book by mail free. 
Sold eve ere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in 
stam 3 1-4 Ib. air-tight tin cans, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.20. Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00, 


is absolutely 
ounce is wort 





LAY 


PR. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostory Mass. 





Fancy Work Department, 
EvA M. NILES, the 
leading American authority on 


the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest voir 
LARGEST 
N AMERICA, With this object in view they makeaspecial offer to new subscribers Senda 


understand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tux YANKEE BLADE 1s $2, but to introduce our paper 
Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders. Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 


f Adventure and Travel fo’ 
Stories of Love and th 
‘amily Fireside for the Ladies 
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Hew England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY OCTOBER 15 1887 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 





AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G@. W.NYE, ..... . NASHUA, N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, .. . WALDEN, VT. 
GEO. H. STAFFORD, . SO, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SouTH ELtioT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASs., 
H. B. HOWARD, » « BRAINTREE, VT. 

re duly authorized agents of this paper ana 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent tocall. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








President Cleveland carries himself with 
tact and discretion on his tour to the 
West and South. 





The building of a club-house by Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt for the use and enjoymert 
of the men on the Vanderbilt roads run- 
ning into New York city, is a significant 
and gratifying sign of the times. There 
needs to be more of the golden rule mixed 
with the ‘‘natural laws of business.” Then 
will there be less friction between labor 
and capital. 





Our Maine exchanges are reporting 
some little excitement over the action of 
the Western dressed beef men, who have 
established large refrigerators at Bangor, 
and are selling about twenty tons of 
dressed beef each week. Carrying beef to 
Maine seems like carrying coals to New- 
castle, and the outcome of this curious 
move will be watched with much interest. 





A reader who evidently appreciates this 
paper, asks if we can publish an index at 
the end of the volume so that he can read- 
ily refer to the many valuable articles 
which appear in these columns. It is our 
present intention to publish such an index, 
which will be an indispensable feature of 
the paper to those who possess it. An in- 
dex was printed at the close of the last 
volume, and a more complete one will be 
prepared for this year. 





The fairs this autumn should impress one 
more than ever with the advantages and 
possibilities of New England for agricul- 
tural operations. Nowhere, West or East, 
in this country or any other, can there be 
found better cattle, better vegetables, bet- 
ter fruit, or better field crops, than have 
been seen in the pens or on the tables of 
New England agricultural societies this 
fall. They have not been raised without 
hard work, on a soil that is not perfectly 
level, but they have been produced amid 
beautiful scenery, a healthy climate and 
excellent educational, social and relig- 
ious advantages. Have taith in New Eng- 
land. 





The temperance agitation in Florida is 
doing much to break down race lines and 
unite the best elements of both blacks and 
whites. For the first time since emanci- 
pation, the leaders of the two races now 
stand shoulder to shoulder. This is good 
news, and indicates the manner in which 
the race problem at the South may be 
solved. As long as the people have noth- 
ing but old issues to think of, old preju- 
dices and resentments will remain; but, 
change the current of thought, bring up 
some fresh issue, and the new, live ideas 
will so crowd the old that the latter will 
lose their active power. 





A peculiar case is to be settled in the 
New York courts, and one which is of 
much interest to dairymen. James Demp- 
ster complied with the United States rev- 
enue laws in relation to oleomargarine and 
opened a market in New York city where 
he sold oleo ‘‘on tts merits as a clean, 
wholesome and healthy article of food, and 
not as an imitation of dairy butter, and 
absolutely free from artificial and special 
coloring.” He has been found guilty, nev- 
ertheless, of violating the law which pro- 
hibits the sale of ‘‘any article in imitation 
of natural butter.” He has appealed, and 
the case is to be argued on law questions 
to decide whether any one in that State 
can sell oleo, uncolored and for what it 
is. Shonld the case be decided against 
him, oleo wlll be more emphatically under 
the ban than even death-dealing rum and 
whisky. 





The farmers cannot give any free passes, but 
this they can do, if they will take the pains to 
send the right men to the legislature: they can 
put an end to the free pass altogether, and make 
it penal to give or take one. They can stop the 
judges and lawyers and editors and preachers 
and political wire-pullers from riding about the 
State free, at the expense of those who pay their 
fares. DOWN WITH THE FREE PASS, in the first 
place.—Rural Vermonter. 

We may be a little over-sensitive; but 
we always feel somewhat indignant when we 
hear editors spoken of in a way that con- 
veys the impression that they are dead- 
heads, mendicants, or ‘‘beats;” for we 
believe that such an impression is false and 
calculated to bring into disrepute one of 
the most important professions. The writer 
of this has in the course of his life had 
enna res 








many railroad passes—but never ‘‘a free 
pass.” Every ticket has been conscien- 
tiously paid for in space in his paper. The 
pass was no more free than the eggs and 
potatoes and cord wood he took in pay- 
ment for subscriptions. And what is true 
in his case is true in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred other cases. One of our 
exchanges recently said that ‘‘no self- 
respecting editor ever applied for a pass.” 
That is nonsense; one might as well say 
that no self-respecting editor ever solicited 
an advertisement; for an application for a 
pass is really an application for an adver- 
tisement. What difference does it make 
whether a railroad pays for its advertising 
in cash or in ‘‘truck.” Please, Bro. Ver- 
monter, don’t couple respectable journal 
ists, who pay as they go, and sometimes 
more than a hundred cents on a dollar, 
with cheap politicians, mendicant parsons, 
subsidized judges, and the miscellaneous 
hordes of applicants for charity from the 
railroads. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

More corn fodder has been cut in the West 
this fall than ever before. 

Warren Heustis & Son, of Belmont, Mass., 
took a herd of their small Yorkshire swine to 
the New York State Fair, at Rochester, and 
captured every prize in their class except two 
second prizes, also the gold medal for herd 
prize. 

The potato rot is doing great damage in the 
vicinity of Salem. At the city farm 117 bushels 
have been thrown away and one farmer at Ips- 
wich only secured twenty bushels from a field 
that should have yielded 300 bushels. The 
onion crop is also a failure. 


Mr. Edward Burnett has purchased for Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Oakland farm, Newport, 
R.I., the three tested Jersey cows Cornwall, 
Maid, Lady Golddust 2d, and Skipover, of Mr. 
D. F. Appleton, Ipswich, Mass. The price paid 
was a long one. 

The danger of a potato famine is not so im- 
minent as it appeared from reports a few weeks 
ago. A large number of farmers repcrt a bet- 
ter yield than they expected 9nd in a few 
towns in Hancock county and elsewhere, the 
word comes, ‘‘No signs of rot here yet.” — Lew- 
iston Journal. 

Brookfield, Vt.: The fine, pleasant weather of 
late has been improvsd to good advantage in 
securing crops, and nearly all are gather 
ed. Many pieces of potatoes do not yield 
enough to pay for digging; no one says he has 
a good crop. The small grains are nearly all 
threshed and the yield is much below the aver- 
age. 

The Holstein Friesian cow, Piersma, 5730 
H. H. B., at present the property of P. M. Har- 
wood, Barre, Muss., dropped her last calf April 
2d, 1887. From April 6 to Oct. 5, 183 days, she 
gave 12,6973 lbs. of milk Her best day’s 
record was 914 lbs. Her best month’s record 
2,4884 Ibs. It is believed that this is the largest 
milk record ever made by a cow in this state for 
the time. 

Governor Bodwell has named the following 
gentlemen as delegates to the National Farmers’ 
Congress, to be held at Chicago, Nov. 10, 11 and 
12; Hon. Frederick Robie, Gorham; Hall C. 
Burleigh, esq., Vassalboro; E. A. Bailey, esq., 
Winthrop; John M. Deering, esq., Saco; Hon. 
Rufus Prince, Turner; Alonzo Libby, esq., Sac- 
carappa; Hon. E. E. Parkhurst, Presque Isle; 
Elijah Smith, esq., Bangor: Albert Haynes, 
esq., Fort Fairfield. 

The corn canning companies are closing their 
season’s business. The factory at Farmington 
Falls, canned over 200,000 cans; that at South 
Norridgewock, 500,000 cans; Canton, 250,000; 
Bethel, 350,000; Hiram, 267,000; St. Albans, 
450,000 ; Camden, 86,838; Unity, 343,25. This 
large industry affords a profitable market for 
immense quantities of corn, paying the farmers 
according to one report, from $14 to $15 per 
acre. In addition it gives employment to many 
psople in and about its factories. 

The Dog River Valley fair recently held at 
Northfield, Vt., was well represented by the 
farmers of this town, and the premium list 
shows that they received their share of premi- 
ums, as they secured the first on town teams and 
the first and second on fat cattle. More than 
half of the premiums on sheep were taken by 
Peck, Clark & Co. and H. C. Kibber. Mrs. H. 
P. Abbot and Mrs. S. H. Allen both received 
several awards, as their articles well deserved. 
There was not the least chance for the many 
catchpenny schemes to practise games, much to 
the credit of the managers, which was quite 
different at the world’s fair at Tunbridge, where 
there were more than twenty stands to get the 
dimes from the young, and many of the older 
ones tried their chance. 

MAINE AGRICULTURE. 


The Maine State fair at Lewiston was a suc- 
cess, netting enough to reduce the debt, about 
$7000. And yet the Maine Farmer says the re- 
ceipts did not meet the expectations warranted 
by the magnitude ofthe fair, and ought to have 
been a half more. The papers have been stat- 
ing that the Eastern Maine society forfeited 
its claim to a state appropriation of $1000 on 
account of allowing intoxicating liquors to be 
sold on its grounds at the recent fair in Bangor. 
The officers of the society deny the charge. We 
hope the matter will be thoroughly investigated 
and the appropriation withheld if the officers of 
the society cannot show a clean record. Two 
thousand bushels of oats from one 35-acre field 
is what one Aroostook county farmer expects 
to.thresh out this year. 





PERSONAL. 

Car! Schurz is said to be permanently crippled 
by the result of a fall on the ice last winter that 
was at first believed to have caused only a 
sprain. 

Senator Joseph R. Hawley of Connecticut, 
will soon marry Miss Edith Horner, now of 
Philadelphia, a professional nurse. She had 
practical experience in both the Zulu and Egyp- 
tian wars. 

Some of the southern papers are sick of lion- 
izing Jefferson Davis. They say he “‘is a relic 
of the past, and belongs to the past, and the 
safest place for him is on his plantation ” 

Grand Orator Robinson of the Royal Ar- 
canum of Massachusetts, had his left arm en- 
tirely severed from his body last Friday after- 
noon while operating an ensilage machine. He 
is at present judge of the district court of Eastern 
Hampden. 

The leading ‘‘society” ladies ? of St.Paul,Minn 
recently made fools of themselves by refusing 
to carry out plans to “receive” Mrs. Cleveland, 
because the wife of ex-Gov. and Senator Davis 
was placed at the head of the movement. She 
was a dressmaker and earned her living before 
they were marriel. _.. 
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Sweet do., W. U. Maynard; corn, Wm. 
Eames, Worcester ; rye, L.G been Worces- 
ter; oats, L. G.Moore; barley, L. G. Moore. 
Collection, beans—W. R. Sargent. 
Pears—Collections, C. H. Fales, Shrewsbur . 
15 plates; single plate, Mr. J. A. Nicho 8, 


Shrewsbury. 
Peaches—Collections, R. E. Allen, Shrews- 


= ; ae Tucker, Shrewsbury. 

rapes—Co:lections, Geo. H. ; 

H. A. Cook. arenes 
Quinces—J. A. Stone, Shrewsbury ; 
Cranberries—H. 8. Ball, Shrewsbury. 
Flowers—Best boquet, Mrs. L. C. Newton. 
Cut flowers—Miss Mabel Knowlton. 
Poultry—H. A. Jones, Worcester, took 16 

first premiums on many kinds; C. A. Ballou, 

first on Dark Brahmas and games; H.S. Ball, 

Shrewsbury, first on Light Brahmas, Pekin, 

and Rauen ducks; J. M. Ward, Sutton, first on 

white and brown Leghorns. 


NORTH PENOBSCOT FAIR, 


The annual fair was held at Lee,Me., Thursday 
and Friday, Sept. 29 and 30th. ‘The weather 
was warm and air very full of smoke. There 
was a small attendance the first day, but the 
second day brought crowds from every direc- 
tion. The streets were full of teams and people, 
and the best of order prevailed during both days 
of the fair. 

For the hall department there were 214 
entries by number; 58 plates of apples; 2 
of pears; leach of grapes and cranberries. 
There was a splendid exhibit of fancy work 
and only a few of the more useful articles. The 
hall was handsomely arranged and decorated 
with evergreens, autumn leaves and two large 
flags. 

It would take too mucn space to enu- 
merate all the pretty things. There was a 
good variety of bouquets and flowers, and all 
that helps to make up a hall show. The agri- 
cultural experiment station of Orono, Maine, 
had on exhibition forty-six varieties of potatoes ; 
50 varieties of peas, and twenty-two of oats. In 
sheaf and threshed, seven varieties of barley ; 
also thirty samples of different kinds of fertil- 
izers. This display attracted much attention, 
and the thanks of the people are due Mr. F. R. 
Smith, of the Up River News, for obtaining the 
exhibit for the fair. 

A pumpkin was exhibited weighing 140 
pounds. It was a monster. 

In the stock department there were 103 entries 
of stock, 132 head; poultry, 13 coops. The 
show in this department was called first-class, 
and some very handsome cattle and horses were 
on the grounds. 

The people think they must have a horse- 
trot, and, as usual, this drew the attendanae 
from everything else. 

The fair on the whole was a grand success, 
and one of the best, if not the best, ever held by 
the society. 

Let all try and beat it next year. 


UPTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The pride which Upton people feel in the 
show is justifiable, when it is considered that no 
town show in this part of Massachusetts sur- 
passes it in variety and excellence of its differ- 
ent exhibits. 

H. S. and J. W. Stockwell of Sutton, 18 head 
of their beautiful Devons. Wm. Knowlton’s 
Sons of Upton, showed their Ayrshires. Rev. 
Geo. S. Ball of Upton, had his splendid Ayr- 
shire cows on the ground. The show of horses 
was in advance of last year’s show. Herbert E. 
Rifford of Northbridge, having his 16-months 
old Percheron and Clyde stallion, which took 
lst at New England aud Blackstone Valley 
fairs. David Colbert had several colts of 
Percheron blood, as well as a fine pair of fat 
oxen. The show of sheep and swine was 
meagre. The poultry was nothing to boast of. 
One would hardly think there had been po- 
tato rot judging by the samples of potatoes 
shown. There were 124 entries in the vegetable 
department, and 75 in department of milch cows 
and heifers. There was a total of 640 entries in 
all classes. Of needlework, fine arts, drawiny, 
painting, &c., there was every variety and very 
numerous. 

A good crowd was in attendance notwith- 
standing the nasty weather. After dinner 
speeches were made in the Congregational 
Church by Hon. Geo. B. Loring, of Salem, C. 
B. Pratt, esq., of Worcester, E. H. Wood, of 
Hyde Park, Rev. Geo. S. Ball, of Upton, and 
A.A. Brigham, of Marlboro, secretary of the 


State Grange. 
The following is a list of first premiums only : 


Plowing match. 24 entries—swivel plows 
only were used. 
orses. E. A. Bates, Mendon. 

Oxen double team. Putnam & Marsh, Sut- 
ton. Singledo. H. W. Putnam, Sutton. 

Working oxen. Eleven entries, 5 year-olds 
and upwards—S. B. Taft, Mendon, also on 4 
year-olds. Three-vear-olds, Eli Bates, Men- 
don. Two-year-olds, S. F. Marsh, Sutton. 

Yearlings. D. W. Wheelock, Worcester. 

Steer calves. Harry G. Stowe, a Grafton Jad. 

Trained cattle. S. F. Marsh, Sutton. 

Fat cattle. H.N. Bradish, Upton. 

Bulls, Devon. H.S. & J. W. Stockwell, Sut- 
ton. Ayrshire. Wm. Knowlton’s Sons, Upton. 
Holsteins. J. W. Wildes, Upton. Jersey. Z. B. 
Grandy, Upton. 

Milch cows and heifers, 75 enries. 

Herds. H. S. & J. W. Stockwell. The 
Messrs. Stockwell also took first on 4 and 2- 
year-olds. Three year olds, Wm. Knowlton’s 
Sons. Yearlings. B. A. Jourdan. 

Horses. Brood mare with foal by side, 
Robert Brown, of East Douglas. Three-year 
olds, David Colbert, Upton. Two-year-olds, D. 
T. Fiske, Upton. Yearlings, Herbert E. Rix 
ford, Northbridge. 

Stallions. H.C. Walker. 

Farm horses. F. W. Clark, Upton. 

Pigs. H.N. Bradish, Upton. 

Butter. Lilla M. Grandy, Upton. 

Grain. Corn—E. C. Flagg, Upton. 

Vegetables, 140 entries. Collections—J. Hil- 
dreth & Son, Grafton. 

Potatoes. Milford Town Farm. 

Fruit. Apples, 176 plates. Collections—Wm. 
F. Worcester, of Grafton. Plate—J.C. Thurs- 
ton, Grafton. 

Pears. Collection—D.W. Batchelder, Upton. 
Plate—E. W. King, Upton. 

Canned fruit and preserves. Mrs. E 
King, Upton. 

Grapes. Collection—Albert Sadler, 
Plate—J. J. Nelson, Quincy, L. R. 
Northbridge. 

The premiums in miscellaneous department 
were too numerous to mention. The specimens 
were al] beautiful and many received praise 


from committees as well as from visitors. 


W. 


Upton. 


WEST PENOBSCOT. 


The West Penobscot Agricultural Society held 
their thirty-third annual exhibition and fair on 
the society’s fair grounds at Exeter, Me. The 
show was equal to any if not the best ever held by 
the society ; the attendance was satisfactory the 
weather fine. The officers are S. W. L. Chase, 
president; T. P. Batchelder, secretary ; Jacob 
E. Fernald, William Bean and Frank C. Bar- 
ker, trustees. Mr. Batchelder has been secre- 
tary for thirty-three years and its success is 
largely due to his able and systematic manage- 
ment. 

The cattle department was well filled, there 
being about 200 animals on the ground. There 
were twenty entries of cows of different breeds 
and grades. F. W. Hill, jr., of Exeter, showed 
some fine Herefords, Durhams were shown by 
F. R. Trickey, of Corinth. Jerseys were well 
represented by M. A. Leavitt, of Garland, and 


White. | 





grade stock cows were exhibited by S. W. 
Hoyt, Exeter. There were twenty-four entries 
of oxen and steers, twenty of bulls and twenty- 
six of heifers. Some of the principal exhibitors 
were H. A. Higgins, of Charleston, F. R. 
Trickey, Corinth, and M. A. Leavit, of Garland. 
There was a fine display of sheep and swine, 
thirteen entries in all. The poultry departmert 
was not filled as well as usual there being but nine 
entries. Field crops and garden vegetables were 
well represented, there were thirty-four entries, 
J. W. Leathers and Mrs. Geo. D. Lougee, of 
Exeter, and E. 8. Hunting, of Corinth, made a 
very creditable display. There were fifteen entries 
of butter and cheese, seventeen of honey, pre- 
serves, pickles, canned fruits, etc. In the hall 
was a very fine exhibit of needle and fancy 
work, several paintings in oil by Miss Myra 
Jenkins, of Kenduskeag, crayon portraits by 
Miss E. M. Southards, of Exeter, were very 
attractive. There were also a few beautifu) 
specimens of plants and flowers. There was 
the largest exhibition of horses ever seen on 
these grounds, five entries of draft horses, twen- 
two of geldings and mares, thirteen of gents’ 
driving horses and fifteen of stallions. The fol- 
lowing horses won the first money : In the two- 
year-old class, St. Albans Boy, owned by E. 
Southards, time 1.39, half mile heats. Three- 
year-olds, Henry M. Teller, owned by Wilson 
Biglow, time 1.354. In the four-year-old class, 
Rube Harthons Gay Spanker, time 3.07, mile 
heats. Three minute class, Black Patchen, 
owned by L. S. Titcome, time 2.46. The 2.38 
class, William Wallace, owned by A. Linn, 
time 2.50. In the free for all, Silver Queen, 
owned by J. A. K. Hilton, time 2.39. 


The 32d annual fair of the Belchertown farm- 
ers and Mechanics’ club opened Tuesday morn- 
ing. At 10o’clock occurred a grand cavalcade, 
which was escorted around the common by the 
Bondsville band. In the procession were Gov. 
Ames, Congressman John E. Russell of Leices- 
ter, the orator of the day, officers of the associ- 
tion and others. The exhibition of neat cattle 
in the parade was considered very good. The 
display of fruit, vegetables, fancy articles and 
needlework in the town hal! was up to the 
standard. At 10:30 occurred the exhibition 
of working oxen and draught borses. Dinner 
was then served, after which addresses were 
made by Col. J. E. Russell, Gov. Ames, and 
Prof. Walker. 





SOME NOTABLE EVENTS. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions adopted the policy of conser- 
vatism rather than toleration at their meeting 
in Springfield last week They elected the 
strenuously orthodox Dr. Storrs president of 
the Board, in the place of the dead Mark Hop- 
kins, whose dying counsels they had rejected; 
they re-elected the old secretaries, including 
that vigilant and zealous heresy hunter, Dr. 
Alden, and the old prudential committee ; they 
approved all that the home secretary and the 
committee have done during the year, and they 
directed them to maintain an unabated watch- 
fulness in the future. No young Congregation- 
alist who is not prepared to unhesitatingly sub- 
scribe to the proposition that there is no pos- 
sible probation for anybody after physical 
death, need apply for employment as a mission- 
ary under the A. B. C. F. M. 

When it was supposed that all debate was 
over for this meeting of the board, Dr. Plumb, 
of Boston, introduced a resolution for appoint- 
ing a committee of seven to investigate the 
methods and principles of the prudential com- 
mittee, and supported it in a speech. In the 
course of the debate which followed great excite- 
ment and confusion ensued, and finally the reso- 
lution was laid on the table. 

Dr. Plumb,in his remarks, said that their 
board had always courted investigation, and he 
wanted a committee to turn on the light and 
show the truth. He alluded to Professor Smyth 
as a disturber of the unanimity of the pruden- 
tial committee, and referred to his masterly 
generalship. 

Professor Egbert C. Smyth said that the great 
question is how the Congregational churches of 
this country can carry the gospel to the ends of 
the earth. I know of scores vf persons who 
might be in the mission field today, working for 
the Master, who are shut out by the action 
taken here. We are doing things which are 
never allowed to be carried on in the adminis- 
tration of a political party. I would follow the 
Lord Jasus Christ to d2ath if need be; but I 
would never submit to rules so tyrannical as 
those which have been adopted here. 

HONORING THE VICTOR. 


A notable celebration was held in Faneuil 
hall Friday night, to honor the owner and plan- 
ner of the Volunteer, which has beaten the best 
foreign boat. Gen. Paine and Mr. Burgess 
were both present, made speeches, shook hands 
and were talked to in a very complimentary way 
by the leading men of the State. One feature of 
the gathering was its informality. Would-be 
Gov. Lovering thought the British would not 
beat us till they used St. Jacobs Oil, for the ad- 
vertisements say that it can conquer pain. Dr. 
William Everett said : 

The Mersey builds her keels of steel, 
The Clyde her keels of flame; 
Our Burgess lays no keels at all, 
But he gets there just the same, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said Gen. Paine was 
the only commander he ever heard of who made 
himself illustrious by running away from all his 
opponents. 





FOREIGN, 

Maurice Strakosch is dead. 

It is announced that the alliance of Germany, 
Italy and Austria has been renewed for five 
years. 

The New York World charges that British 
spies have been sent to America to dog leading 
Irish Americans. 

The opinion now prevails that the English 
cabinet crises cannot be postponed until theend 
of the present month. 

The diplomatic isolation of Russia, which 
Prince Bismarck has brought about by the al- 
liance with Italy, will check the talk of a Euro- 
pean war in the spring. 

G. H. Finch in the October Cosmopolitan says : 
“The rapid extinction of the native Hawaiian 
is one of the marvels of history. When Capt. 
Cook expl]sred the islands, he made a careful 
estimate of the people and fixed the number at 
400,000. The reduction has been steady and 
rapid, and the present estimate is 36,000. The 
diseases of civilization have swept clean of na- 
tive Hawaiians whole districts that once boast- 
ed a dense pupulation, while drunkenness and 
other vices have slain their tens of thousands. 
Leprosy has also become prevalent, and the 
disease increases rapidly. 

POLITICAL, 

The fall campaigns are coming on, and 
throughout Massachusetts nominations for rep- 
resentative and senators are being made or 
talked of. Rallies are also beginning to be 
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held. Both parties are becoming more thor- 
oughly organized than ever, particularly the 
republican, as nnmerous clnbs are being estab- 
lished in many places. The struggle between 
the spoilsmen and the federal office-holders in 
Boston continues. An investigation the past 
week, of one of the sub-offices. instigated by Mr. 
Maguire, one of the local bosses, has resulted in 
his serious discomfiture. The officer under fire, 
employed as counsel a democratic lawyer of 
Mr. Maguire’s own nationality, and they came 
almost to blows before the hearing was 
concluded. Nothing was proved against the 
officer. From present indications the next city 
election in Boston will be very exciting, as a 
separate attempt will be made to route the pres- 
ent disgraceful crowd at city hall. 


IN GENERAL. 

The freshman class at Yale college numbers 
318 students. 

The first snow of the season in Montana be- 
gun falling October 6. 

A call has been issued for a general confer- 
ence of all evangelical Christians. 


Maryland courts are striking dead men’s 
names from the Baltimore voting lists. 


The General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor convened Monday at Minneapolis. 

According to present indications prices of 
canned goods will be higher this winter. 

A number of Cape Ann fishing vessels and 
crews are to try their luck in the Pacific coast 
fisheries. 

The Boston & Maine railroad has assumed 
control of the Boston & Lowell with its operat- 
ed and leased lines. 

The violators of the liquor law in Maine are 
feeling uneasy on account of the firmness of 
the governor in attempting to enforce the pro- 
hibitory law. 

By a collision on the Chicago & Atlantic 
railroad early Tuesday morning, some 30 
passengers were burned to death and half that 
number injured. 

Samuel Hoar of Concord has been made a di- 
rector and the counsel of the Boston and Al- 
bany railroad in place of the late Judge A. L. 
Soule, and is to have the same salary, $9000 a 
year. 

Melvin Proctor of New Hampshire, was sign- 
ing his will and dropped dead after the first 
word was written. The lawyers are discussing 
whether or not it will be considered a valid 
document. 

New England raitroads are equipping their 
passenger cars as rapidly as possible with 
patent heaters, the old-fashioned coal and wood 
stoves being taken out in accordance with the 
state law governing the matter. 

President John A. Kasson of the Philadel- 
phia commission to arrange for the celebration 
of the constitutional centennial is being very 
bitterly attacked by some of the religious papers 
for giving prominence to Cardinal Gibbons,who 
came in at the head of a stately procession 
of six bishops and other prelates in full 
robes. 

The total number of animals destroyed and 
paid for by the new Maine cattle commission 
up to this date, comprises ten cows and five 
horses; and the total cost to the State of dis- 
posing of all these animals has been $517 50. 
These cases being disposed of there remains no 
notice whatever in the hands of any of the 
commissioners of any contagious diseases 
among the domestic animals of the state. 

Mr. Lathrop, who represents our government 
in Russia, after a study of the government and 
people, makes a different report from the infor- 
mation we are commonly receiving. He con- 
tradicts the wide prevalence of Nihilism and 
the general unrest and unhappiness among the 
people, whom he represents as generally con- 
tented. There is much English antipathy to 
Russia, and Mr. Lathrop accuses English 
writers of unscrupulous perversion ot facts. 

If the pending negotiations with the New 
England railroads fora faster mail between 
New York and Boston should fail, the postmas- 
ter-general is likely to use the fact in illustra- 
tion of the defect in our postal system which 
makes it possible for a railroad to refuse to 
carry the mails at all. Congress will probably 
be asked to enact such a law as that now in 
force in England, under which the postmaster- 
general cdn put the mail on any train at a fair 
compensation, to be fixed by him, with an ap- 
peal to the board of arbitration in case of a dif- 
ference as to the compensation. This system 
works so well that appeals are very seldom 
taken. 





RECENT DEATHS. 


Ex-Gov. W. B. Washburn of Greenfield, 
Mass., died suddenly of heart disease last week 
upon the platform at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board at Springfield. He was born in 1820, 
of the distinguished family which has given so 





many men of prominence to the country. 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
have seated members of the family in the gub- 
ernatorial chair. Others of the name have rep- 
resented the people in congress and the nation 
abroad with distinguished ability. He was a 
member of congress from 1862 to 1871. He was 
governor in 1872, ’3 and ’4, and resigned to ac- 
cept the United States senatorship, having been 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Chas. 
Sumner. He bad been trustee or overseer of a 
number of educational institutions including 
Massachusetts Agricultural college, Yale col- 
lege, Amherst, Smith, ete He was distinguished 
by rare unswerving judgment aud strict probity. 

N. P. Lovering, for 35 years treasurer of the 
Connecttcut and Passumpsic railroad, died last 
week, wged nearly eighty years. 

S. C. Smith, aged 81 years, the oldest em- 
ployee of the Central Vermont railroad com- 
pany, died last week at Hartford, Vt. 

Col. M. C. Weld, an occasional contributor to 
many agricultural publications, and for a year 
ortwo past,editor of the Guernsey Breeder, died 
Sept. 26th, at his residence, Closter, N. J. Col. 
W. was educated in the Sheffield scientific school 
of Yale college, subsequently pursuing his 
studies in Germany. His tastes tended toward 
journalism. 

Hon. Thomas C. Manning, United States 
Minister to Mexico, died in New York Tues- 
day morning. 





North Scituate, Mass. I think the FARMER 
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A Winter in Califordia. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s annual series 
of winter trips to California have from the first 
been considered the perfection of pleasure trav- 
elling. Excellent as these have been in past 
years, the enterprising firm will introduce many 
important improvements the coming season. 
The Pullman Palace Car Co. is building two en- 
tire trains of vestibuled cars for the use of 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb in their Cali- 
fornia and Mexico business. These will em- 
body many new and luxurious features, and are 
to be the finest cars ever seen. Every train— 
and there are to be twelve different trips over 
three different routes—will have a Pullman pal- 
ace dining car attached. Passengers wil! thus 
be sure of obtaining first-class meals at regular 
hours. The first of the vestibuled trains will 
leave Boston Thursday, Nov. 10. This will be 
the date of departure of the first party of the 
series, and the new and elegant hotel, The 
Raymond, at East Pasadena, will be reached 
within a few days after the opening of its sec- 
ond season. The scope of the excursions will 
be considerably widened this year, and all the 
leading resorts on the Pacific coast will be in- 
cluded; while the independent tickets, so suc- 
cessfully introduced last year, will give the 
greatest possible freedom to persons who de- 
sire to look about the Pacific coast on their own 
account and witbout any fixed programme. 
There will be nineteen different parties return- 
ing, with a choice of five different routes, and 
all tickets are good to return independently on 
any train until July 1, 1888. A descriptive cir- 
cular of 192 pages, giving every required detail 
of these magnificent tours, can be obtained by 
addressing W. Raymond, 296 Washington 
street, (opposite School street), Boston. 
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The Markets. 





for the week ending Wedmesday even- 
ing, Oct. 12. 





BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





‘Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
7ealand Mutton; Gro. H. RuSSELL, Nos. 
and Game ; —~' _~ & os Nos. 
40, Beef, Pork, Lard a ams; CROSBY, 
a phd Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
fogs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
gna Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
fish; GEO. EB. RICHARDOON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
gquare, Prett & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
no. 6 & § F. H. Square, Groceries.| 
P Groceries. 


Ginger . . 25 @. 30 
Nutmegs .. @. 75 
Mace .... 65 
Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, # bh. @. 
Butter. ..10 @. 
Oyster... 6@. 
Pilot. ..-.7@-. 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # &. 34@. 
Hominy. . 
Corn meal .2 @ 
Remeal .. @ 
( rushed wheat @ 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ hb. . 
Sago, Wb... 
Sea Moss, ¥ bb. 
Rice, ¥ tb . 6,7 
Allapice « « «+ Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 @ 
Pepper «-» 30 @. Cream Tartar, bh @ 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
s—Y¥pk 35@. 50 |Grapes— 
Ap ned, vb 144@. 15 Concord, th .4 @. 6 
Cranberries qtl0 @. 12 Delaware, b 6@. 8 
Peach, qt can 16@. 20 Pears, . . . {100 @ 300 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


onds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
orem th 12 @. 15 Prunes, ¥b .8@. 
Citron, ¥ i . 18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 
Dates, ib .10@. 15 | Valencias, bh 8 @. 
Figs, ¥ b . .15@. 30 |__Muscatels,tb 10 @. 
Filberts, ¥ th 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 26 Naples, ... @. 20 
Oranges, ¥ dz 25 @ = a ——— yA a 
8 b.8 @. 1estnuts, bu 
ee . Shellbarks, 200 @ 250 
Vegetables. 
ans, ¥ pk .75 @. 87 ; Egg plant,eal5 @. 20 
— Hoare, pk 60 @.70 | Lettuce, ¥ hd. 5 
shell, #@ qt ..@. 25 | Mint, bch,... 
Beets, @pk .- @. Onions, pk . 35 
Cabbages, ea 10 @. Peas, split, ¥ qt 
Carrots, pk. . @. Potatoes, pk . 
Cauliflower, .10 @. : ¥ bbl . .275 
Celery, Kal’o, . @- Squashes— 
native, - -12@. arrow, ¥ b 
Cucumbers,eal0 @. 15 |Tomatoes, qt . 
Turnips, pk . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Cheese, ¥ ib . 15 
. & Brie, each,. . 
 & Neufchatel, ea 
. 2% | Eggs,¥ doz . 20 
. 22 | Cape, .. .30 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ h20 @. 25 may 4 40 
Fowls, ¥ th .15 @. 18 | Turkeys, ¥ & 18 
Green Ducks @ 20 chicken do . 23 
Black, # pr 1 @.125 | Woodcock, ea 50 
Geese,. « « @. 20 | Partridge, pr 1 @ 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--Fresh. 
, Mutton— 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 legs, ? th .15@. 16 
Round do.. 124@. 15 fore qr, # bh 8 @. 10 
p. chops, # th .17 @. 25 
‘ ‘ haslet,ea. .6 @. 8 
Pork, ¥ th— 
| Roast&steakl11 @. 12 
|Suet, Vb. ..6@. & 
Tallow, ¥ hb 6 
Veal, hind qr 1 17 
foreqr.. + 10 
loins, ...1 + 


Smoked, &c. 


Smoked, ¥ 1620 
Tongues, ¥ tb 12 

Smoked, ea 87 
Pigs’ feet, # b 
Sausage, #7 hb. 10 

Salt, Yb .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥ b 8 
Beef,corned, h6 @. 10 |Tripe,¥B . 8 @. 165 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod,dry, 7b. @. 8 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 Lobster,¥Wb.. @. 12 
Green turtle,¥tb @. 18 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm, ¥ tb @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 85 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 12 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . @. 15 
Fish--Fresh. 


Bass,striped,hl7 @. 20 | Flounders, tb . 
Blue fish, th 12. . 18 | Frogs legs, dz. @. 40 
Butter fish, th . . 12 |Haddock, ¥YB. @. 
Cod, 9 th «oe Halibut, ¥b 15 @. 
pickled, ¥ bb. | Lake troct,b . @. 
tengues, ¥ hb. | Mackerel, ea 12 @. 
liver oil, pt . | Perch, tb doz @. 
Cusk, ¥ b.e . | Salmon, tb . 25 @. 
Eels, # tb . 16 | White fish, b . @. 


No. 5, y 
17 & 19, Poult 


‘jour— 
' Haxall, b’'1550 @ 575 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
st. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 
aay 
Mpolong 35 @. % 
Japan. » -35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @. 90 
Coffee— 
Old Gov. Java @ 
a 


Rio, » © eR 25 
o Rico, gal 
Port ’ 45 


@. 
@. 8 
@. 8 
@. 10 
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Molasses— 


Cienfuegos .« . 
Syrup eee 

New Orleans 
Cooking . « « 
Maple Syrup90 
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Sure S35 


ar— 
bogmanulated tb 
Powdered . 
Crushed . 
Yellow ee 
§pices— 
‘Cassia, VB . 
Cloves «es 
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Beef, ¥ bh— 


Rump do 
Rib, roast 
Chuck rib. . 
Liver . 
Lamb— 
hind qr, ¥ b. 
fore qr. ¥ b 8 @ 
Lard, leaf, ¥ BS @. 
Tried, 9@. 10 
Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 
Bacon, ¥ b @. 12 
Shoulders— 

Smoked, th. @. 10 
Corned, bh- @ 9 
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- 14 
100 
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35 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


ll prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


There is not much to be said that isnew. Busi- 
ness has not changed much, certainly not for the 
worse. The action of the national treasurer has 
made money a little easier, but the relief is only 
temporary. Congress alone can bring permanent 
relief by reducing the revenue so that the treasury 
will have no more money than is needed for run- 
ning the government. Bradstreet’s weekly trade 
review says that special telegrams, while reporting 
a fair degree of activity in the distribution of gen- 
eral merchandise, particularly of groceries and 
hardware, record a decline, taking the country a3 
a whole, when compared with the weekly average 
during September. This decline was not noticeable 
in New England. The weekly trade review of R. 
G, Dunn & Co. says: Every cendition for a marked 
advance in prices has now been supplied that gov- 
erument or operators can control. If the advance 
does not come it will be clear that the locking up 
Of capital in railread and other building, in real es- 
‘ate operations and in speculations of various kinds 
las a more depressing influence than many realize. 


Apples.—Receipts of apples are larger and the 
market is weaker in consequence. Gravensteins 
$3” bbl; cooking apples $1 60@2; snow $2 75@3; 
he receipts of the week amount to 15,884 bbls. 

Messrs. Simons Shuttleworth & Co.’s cable: 
“Market today opened weak and gradually weak- 
‘hed, closing sixpence toa shilling lower. Good 
‘uit is in demand, but poor fruit is almost unsale- 


We occasionally receive offers from farmers of 
apples for sale. We want it understood as widely 
4s possible that neither we nor our friends abroad 
‘re buyers of apples, and have not a dollar’s inter- 

tin any fruit we handle. 

its only, which we handle at a commission of 5 
per cent, and we are ready to make fair advances 
Q first class fruit, as customary with all commis- 
‘ion merchants in our line. 

Lombard’s Sons say: ‘*Look out for a further 
‘ecline at Liverpool next week. Shipments are 
‘Ul too heavy. There is aquantity of English ap- 
pes 10 come yet, which has been withheld for a 

etter market. About 14,000 bbls go from New 

ork this week.”’ 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ bb for pearls. 

Seans.— The market is rather quiet but prices 
“re fairly steady. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
& 45@2 408” bush; small Vt. hand-picked pea $240 
“0, marrow $2 40@2 50; choice inproved yellow eyes 
*\80@190; red kidney $1 909@200; choice me- 
‘lms $225@2 40. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 
_New York: There is a decided improvement in 
‘le market on beans, Choice marrow bringing $240; 
edium $235; white kidney $2 and red $175@ 
‘0; pea $2 80. 

Barley.—Prices remain 73@75c ¥ bushel. 


_ Beef, Fresh—Choice beef continues in good de- 
4nd, light eattle are in lberal supply and dull. 
/uly the very best beef will being full quotations. 
AL quote steers 73@8c ¥ tb; hind quarters 9@ 
“\c; fore.quarters 5@54; rumps 11@14c: rounds 6 
Sic; loins 10@16c4. 

_ Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
“ Unchanged. 

n ve, quete $8@10 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
‘alf bbls, $3 50. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 18,987 pkgs 
“Ud 1683 boxes. Last week's receipts 19,971 pkgs 
‘Ud 1521 boxes. 

There has been a lull in the butter market the 
past three or four days and prices are somewhat 
fe 'egniar, but the situation reta ns all the strong 
“atures developed last week, and the tendency on 


We solicit consign- | 


fresh made stock is to still higher rates. The El- 
gin market on Monday was active at 26c,an ad. 
vance of half a cent from the week previous, and 
holders in the country are not offerihg under that 
figure, which is more than dealers here can afford 
to pay at present, when freight and other expenses 
are added. Still, the current rate for fine fresh 
creamery is 2c per pound lower than at this time 
last year, and as there is no accumulation here and 
the demand for that grade will steadily increase 
it is fair te assume that buyers will soon have to 
pay the full price asked. As our market stands 
todvy 26c per pound is the top seiling rate for the 
finest September creamery in large lots, A few 
special brands in small packages command 27c, 
and several Northern and Western makes con- 
trolled here could not be bought under 27c, but it 
cannot be quoted as a free price in the open mar- 
ket. For the best creamery in cold storage 24¢ is 
asked, but large buyers would have no difficulty in 
getting —_— of this kind at 22@ 3c, and some 
pretty g stock can be bought at 20c. Common 
grades, from 18c downward, show no accumula. 
tions, and very little butter can be found under 
15c. In fact, the market may be called strong at 
both ends and weak inthe middle. Fresh dairy 
lots from New York and Vermont are kept pretty 
well cleaned up at from 20 to 24c ¥ th. Selections 
rule at 25c. Long dairies, including the whole 
summer’s make, rule rather quiet at 18@2lc ¥ tb. 
kxports continue on a small scale, and advices 
from abroad do not afford any encouragement for 
much improvement for some weeks to come. 

We quote best northern and New York creamery 
264@27c; best western creamery 24@25c; creamery 
extra firsts 26@27; best NewEngland dairy 21@23c; 
—some fancy selections at 24@25c; dairy, good 
to choice 18@20; fancy imitation creamery 20; 
choice fresh factory 15@20. 

In Elgin butter qs active at 254c; In St. Albans, 
Vt., selections firm at 24@26c; fair to good 18@20c. 


Cheese. — Receipts of the week 6838 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 9302 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week, 

No change in cheese can be reported. The coun- 
try prices hold just about the same as last week, 
and the Liverpool cable has been unchanged for 
several days. If anything the tone is weaker, but 
the range of quotations is the same. Sales run 
prone | at 12 to 1z4c ¥ tb, whichis mainly for August 
stock. 

We quote Northern choice at 124@13c; Ohio 
choice, 12@124c; seconds 9@llc; northern sage, 
124@13c. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

iverpool 58. Utica 11}@12c. 

New York: There is a wide range in the price 

of cheese, 94 to 12c, as to quality. 


Coal.—There is an active demand and the mar- 
ket is firm. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 754625 stove and nut, $6 00g6 25, 
Lehigh stove, $6 5046 75 Franklin stove, $7 50@7 75 
At the wholesale market at shipping port stove is 
quoted at $395@4 25; egg at $3 809390; broken 
$3 6543 75. 

Coffee.—_We quote: Rio, 18)@21 ¥ ty, other 
brands 22@274; Mocha 25@26c. 

Corn and Corn Meal.—Corn is selling 
quietly, with prices ruling about the same as 
business rules. 

We quote high mixed 57@58c; yellow, 57@5&c; 
mixed 56@57c; corn meal $2 25g2 40: granulated 
$3@3 25; bag meal $1 06. 

Cranberries.—Cranberries are in fair demand, 
with Capes at $5 5047 50. 

Eges.—Receipte of the week 8842 cases, 9 
bbls, 183 boxes. Last week’s receipts 10,287 cases 
54 boxes. 

Fine fresh eggs command a good price and have 
been firm. At this season an advance of one cent 
per week is expected. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 22c 
ditto firsts 20@2icents; Western 19@2Ic; Cape 
and near by —@23c; provincial, i19,@2lc. Ice 
house stock 18@!9c. 

New York: Eggs continue firm and strictly 
fresh stock selling from 22 to 28c; white fancy leg- 
horn 25 to 30c. 

Fish.—-The weather has been unpropitious for 
the fishermen which has restricted the supply aad 
advanced prices. 

Dry and pickled : cod, dry bank 4 25@4 75; pickled 
bank, $3 75@4 00 #qtl; Georges $4 25@4 75; pol- 
lock, $2 25@3 50; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $17 50@30; 
No 2, $15@14 50; No. 3, $12 50@13 00; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 18@19c; pickled, bbl, $4 25@700; Canned 
mackerel $1 60@170 per doz; canned lobsters per 
doz $155@160. Clams—50c # gal.; oysters, 85c@ 
$1 10; lobsters 8@10. 

Flour and Wheat.—The flour market 
firm with prices well maintained 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 40@2 40; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 104450; winter wheat stra ght and 
rollers $410@455; patents $440@530; $4 10@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 25@4 75. 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign fruit is about 
the same. We quote bananas 75c to $3 ¥ bunch; 
oranges $350@4¥ box; lemons $2@4 ¥ box. 

Pears continue very plenty. Seckel# bbl $2 50 
@700. Grapes are in full supply and most lots 
have to be sold at easy prices. Catawbas are dull 
at 34@4c; Concords sell well when strictly choice, 
but most lots are over ripe and very few sales are 
made at over 3@34c; Isabellas sell slowly at 24@ 
2}c, 

Hay and Straw.—tThe receipts of the week 
were 224 car loads and supply continues liberal, 
with only the best grades steady. 

Choice prime hay, $18@—; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Kye straw, choice, $15@17; oat straw, $5@ 
8 50. 


Honey.—Honey 20c. 


Hops.—Hops are somewhat depressed and low- 
er. The best fancy New York can not be quoted 
over 25, and the ordinary price is 20 cents. East- 
ern are 15 @ 17 cents. 1886 are held at 10 @12 cts. 
and 1885 at 6 @ 8 cts. 


Hides and Leather—The improved condi- 
tion continues as more manufacturers have been 
buying or contracting for their future wants. 

Sole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 24@26c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. Finished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
154,@164c; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

Hides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 09 calf,7@8c. Western 
hides 7@9c; dry 13@19c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 1}c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@ic; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 34c. 

Suumber.—The lumber market has been irreg- 
ular, the demand running for certain descriptions 
more actively than for others. A good business 
has, however, been generally done. The request 
for spruce lumber continues active, especially for 
northern, but eastern is a shade easier. In west- 
ern and eastern pine there continues to be a good 
request. 

Shing'es $2 00@3 62. Clapboards Western pine $40 
@$55; Kastern pine $32@45; spruce $26@$2¥. Laths 
$2@$2 30. Box boards $8@%14. Spruce frames 
$14@$17. Spruce boards $16@19, 

Molasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@49c; Barbadoes 26@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24 cts. 

Meal.—Rye, 63@65c; oat, $5 50@6 20; rye flour 
$3 25@3 50; Buckwheat, 5cts ¥ bb. 

Mill Feed.—Shorts $21@22; middlings $23 424; 
cotton seed meal in sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—Lambs and veal con- 
tinue quiet with prices only fairly sustained. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 94@10c; 
poorto good, 7@sc; extra mutton 94c—; Chica- 
godo 7@8c; Eastern veal, choice, 7@10}c cents; fair 
to good 6@8c. 

New York: 
demand and : elling to-day at lic. 
75 to 8§c. 

Nuts.—Chestnuts are arriving freely and are 
down to $4 @ 5 per bushel; shellbacks are $2.50 

New York: —The market on chestnuts has 
broken beyond all expectations and prices ranging 
today from $3,50 to $4,00 a bushel. Hickorynuts 
notin much demand yet; selling at $1,75 per bush 
el. 

Oats.—Oats are quiet at previous quotations, 
35@40} according to quality. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2450 pkgs, against 2022 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxes 144,@15c. 

Oil.—Linseed oil 41@49; Whale crude 35, refined 
40@47; Sperm, winter, 74; Sperm bleachea 76@82c; 
sperm crude 69; Lard extra, 55@56; Nos. 1@2 36 
@50; Neatsfoot # gal. 60@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude —@35; refined 42@50; Olive 
oil 70475 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high iest 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—The market is steady with a 
good trade. 

Prices range from $16 50@19 50; lard in tierces 
74@8c; packages 74@8jc; hams 11}@12ic; boneless 
bacon 11@12c; smoked shoulders 84@9%c; fresh ribs 
94@10c; dressed hogs 6} to 74c. 

Potatoes.—Demand has been very slack so far 
this week but there is not avery large supply of 
choice stock on the market and prices for such are 
held fairly steady. There is still a good deal of 
inferior stock here that has to go for what it will 
bring. N.S. and N.B. bbl. lots are selling at 
$2 00@2 12 for white stock, Burbanks, &c., and 
$2 12@2 25 for choice Rose, P, E Isiand receipts 
are of irregular quality and are rarely goode ough 
to exceed $2 00 % bbl. Sweets $2 25@2 75 ¥ bbl. 

Poultry and Game.—There were quite liber- 
al arrivals of Northern and Eastern dressed poultry 
and some lots were in poor order. Western re- 
yceipts are quite large and unless well iced are 
pretty sure to arrive in bad condition. 

We quote: Northern chickens 15920; fowls 12 to 
14 cts; turkeys and Western iced 10@14 cents; do 
chickens 12@15. Woodcock 50c eahh. Grouse 80c 
¥ tb: partridge 75c ¥ 100. 

New york: Receipts of dressed poultry have 
been heavy and chickens selling from 12 to 14c; 
fowls 11@12c. Dressed turkeys 11@13c. Ducks 14 
@lic. Live chickens and fowls 9@12c. Partridge 
90c@1 12 ¥ pair. Woodcock $1@1 25. Wild ducks, 
red head, 50c@1 ¥ pair; mvllard 40@50c. 

Rye.—The market is quiet at 65@70c. 


Starch.—Market is quite firm. The quota. 
tions are: Corn starch 24@2§c; potatos 3j@4c; 
wheat 5@6c. 


Beeswax 21 to 23c. 


Choice dressed veals continue in 
Hogs, dressed, 








Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 





ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $3 90; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins %480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 


Sugar.—The market is firmer. We quote fair 
to good refining at 44@4§ cents, and centrifugal 
at 5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
! cents; granulated at6j cents and coffee crush 
ed at 4§@5§ cents ¥ bb as to quality. 

Spices—Cassia #ib 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, +@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes lic; 5 pound 7c. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 tbs, 

Fair to good . «+e eee 

Prime . vss ee eb tee 

Selected or choice Northern . 

Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 

Western 

New Jersey, +s se eee 
Clover per tb. 

Ohio . . *e . . . . . . + . . 

Michigan ...* * 

DOE 6 tie ltseece es 

White Dutch... . ‘ 

6s one ¢ ee 

Lucerne or Alfalfa... . 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 tb 

COMMON ccc ct 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs ° 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs . . ° 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths... . 


Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
~ 1h@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
ered. 


Teas.—Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164440c; Amoy 16@24c. 


Truck.—Business is rather light with a fair 
supply of everything. 

e quote shell beans $75@1 00, lima $1 10@1 35 
¥ bush; beets 40@50c ¥ bush; cabbages $6@8 # 
100; carrots 49@50 #bush; green corn $1 00@1 25 # 
bbl,; cucumbers at $2@2 50 ¥ 100; lettuce at 20@ 
26c # doz; onions yellow $2 50@275; egg plant 
$1@125 ¥ doz; marrow squash 75c ¥ bbl; 
turban $100 ¥ bbl; turnips at 40cq@— ¥ bushel, 
White French and St. Andrew $1 25@1 75 # bbl 
Tomatoes 85c@$1 ¥ box; cauliflower $2 00@3 00 ¥ 
doz; celery $1@1 25 ¥ doz. 

New York: Russia turnips $175 ¥ bbl. Onions, 
red, $1 75@2 87 # bbl; yellow $2 25@275; fancy 
white $3@4. Lima beans $175 bag. Cauli- 
flower $3 50 to $6 ¥ bbl as to quality. 


Wool.—The market has been rather more active 
and the general interest in the trade manifested by 
manufac urers has beenontheincrease. The sales 
have been larger than a week ago, and every one 
seems to concede that bottom has been reached. 
Good wools are quite firm, so that buyers can ob- 
tain ro concersions. Ohio X and above is qui e 
strongly held, and as other stocks are limited there 
is no pressure to sell, but on the contrary it is 
doubtful if any large quantity could be obtained at 
quotations. The country markets keep firm as ever 
and every time that there is a tendency to get Ohio 
wools below 30c, all the local operator: «tep in 
earnestly. The best Ohio X and above viill com- 
mand 3lic, but some wool cannot be bought at 
that. Ohio XX and above of satisfactory quality 
can hardly be bought at 32c, and a sale has been 
made at 34c. Michigan X is steady. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2sc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’”’ super 35 to 
42; **b’’ super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 

ermont 20g@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 


Reported eee | Aha 
tO. J. FOX. 


ER, 


GEN! RAL RERMARKS.—The general rulings of 
the live stock] market favor the _ this week. 
The arrivals 236 car loads of Western fat hogs 
during the past week by one of our heaviest home 
slaughterers, with an average of 90 head to a 
double deck, is a subject of remark how so many 
can be cut up in so short a space of time, but they 
have a live man at the helm and every move is 
like clock work. They cost delivered 5@54c live 
weight. For northern dressed hogs only 6c was 
paid this week. Good grades of cattle rule steady 
in price. The lamb market was easier by 4@}c per 
tb, as to quality, The arrivals of veal calves was 
larger than a week ago, but full prices obtained 
on the best lots. Some remarkably good milch 
cows of previous contract were in market this 
week that brought a fancy price. The bulk of 
sales were from $28 to $50 for the general run. A 
fair quantity of live poultry offered with some live 
geese, the latter selling at 85c each. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The past seven days have 
shown light shipment of cattle fromth+ port of 
Boston to England. In giving our quotation on 
the foreign cattle market the past week we make 
the wide range not “<7 on the fancy stock but on 
the more common grades as follows, 9@104c per tb 
for the meat, hide and tallow, not including the 
offal. Those who have of late sent out cattle it 
would appear did not find it a paying investment. 
The steamer Austrian for Glasgow took out 214 
head of cattle for James A. Hathaway. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week,. . .1,596 13,864 135 29,445 919 
Last week .. . 2,881 14,461 140 19,515 883 
lyrago, Oct. 13, 2,137 16,812 204 25,152 774 
Horses, 25 


CATTLE AND pe FROM SEVERAL 


= . 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine... . 295 2,892; R.Ish «2. — 

N Hampshire 112 —j| Western. . 

Vermont .. 67 1,319; Camada.,. 

Massachusetts 116 — | N. Brunswick — 

New York ..197 388] . oid 
Total ..seeeceee ve 0 0 0 1,596 13,864 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 605 3,586] Eastern . . .297 3,629 
Lowell .. 139 3,945 | Old Colony. . _ 
Bos.& Alb’y 490 2,784 | On fo’t & boats 65 


N.Y.&N.E. — i ae 
Total ~cececcseveecse 01006 13,864 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 


Maine— 


759 3,015 
6,750 


McIntire & Spear . 
G. Rogers. ...«.-s 
J.C. Richardson . 
F. Hayden “eee 
N. A. Trafton... 
F. H. Coolidge & So 
W. W. Hall & Son 
C. P. Whittemore . 
Glines & Western 
R.W.Brown ... 
I. C. Libby & Son . 
Weiler & Libby 7 
King & Hammond 
E.L. Libby ... 
C. H. Merrill ..... 49 
P. W. Thompson & Son 8 
a, ees 4% 8 6 ae 8 
New Hampshire— 
. . . 5 
13 
44 
48 


Pe eeovee te Pees 


E. Barrett 

E. F. Adden 
Dow & Moulton. . 
Breck & Wood... 
Aldrich & Johnson 


A. Worthen. ..e-. 18 
Dwyer & Lavene .... 5 
W. Ricker & Son 

A.A. Pond . 0 0 o - 6 
B.S. Hastings .. . 

M. G. Flanders . 

N. K. Campbell. 

R. PF. Poliard . «+ 

Ww. C. Cleveland ° 

C.f. Burke .. 

¥. Mc Timbale. os +t 

Whipple & Farnham. . 

W.G. Townsend.... 

C. J. Udall 


Massachusetis— 
J. 8. Hemry .<«st<e 
©. J. Moree « «ccc 
W.H. Bardwell. .... 
W. Melloy 
Scattering 


New York— 


G. P. Flack & Son... 
7. eee & 5 se. 8 
D. Bisher . . sees 
©. A. Bardiek . «++ 
W. Scollans 


: 10 
. 5 
; 145 


Canada— 
D,Keef .c-.- cere 
N. & E. H. Tozier.... 
B. Hurlbert ,..... 
W. Fisher . me 
B. MOwes .cececes 
E. F. Adden ee . 
J.Wright ... 
H. D. Clements 
8. H, Jones. . : 
B, 8. Hastings ° 
J.N. Morse. . e 
A. Stanton .. ante 
F.Gosselyn .... 


Western— 


G. A. Sa er . . * see 
Farrell & McFlynn ,. 
Farrell & Nagle 
Hollis & Co. . 
A. N. Monroe 
J. A. Hathaway 





BEEF CATTLE. 


As the supply of cattle at Union Market was 
lighter, a fair movement was noticed. Western 
dealers were disposing of considerable many cattle 
for home slaughter. There are more buyers 
about the yar s and dealers are not so much de- 
pendent uponafew to buy and close out their 
stock. There is a more hopeful outlook for the 
cattle market for beef. Prices were fairly sus- 
tained. There were less real good cattle amongst 
the western than usually noticed. The best pelea 
on Western given was $5 30 L W,on a bunch of 
16 head, that were nice and weighed 1639 ths. A 
load of Conn. River cattle were well up as to 
quality, owned by W. H. Bardwell, the heaviest 
would weigh 1609 ths, and were sold at 7c ¥ th, D 
W. Light country steers and heifers were selling 
at 24@3ic ¥ ,L W. Some shim western were 
sold at $3 85. 

Maine still takes the lead in the amount of live 
stock shipped to Massachusetts. A stock train of 
52 cars arrived at Union market receiving yards, 
and deposited nearly 300 cattle, between 2000@3000 
head of sh ©p and lambs. The market of cattle 
intended for beef not very active and we did not 
see any such fancy cattle as were offered last week, 
but we are informed that there are more to come. 
We give sales of 6two year old steers by F. W. 
Sa ig the average weight, 800 tbs at 3c, L W. 
I. C. Libby & Son sold 5two year old steers, av 
900 Ibs, at $3 30; N. Trafion sold 12 steers, av 850 
Ibs, «‘ $24 ¥ head, or a fraction less than 3c ¥ b, 
live © -ight. 

On hgee 4 the cattle at Brighton were disposed 
of early. e found but few beef cattle of an ex- 
tra quality ou the market. The supply was chiefly 
made up of common to fair kind of goods. There 
was a stronger tone to the market on heavy cattle, 
well fatted, from the fact that but few were of- 
fered and on such, dealers could hold their prices 
and obtain their full value. The only difficulty 
wasin « quick disposal of common grades. The 
wide range in prices on western was from $3 85@ 
5 38 # cwt. as sold live weight. 

Sales of 25 western steers averaging 1300 ths, at 
4ic, L W, 25 do. av. 1525 tbs, at 5ic, 15 do, av 1415 
tbs, at®4 80, 16 do, av 1480 tbs, at 44c, 25 do, av 1340 
Ibs, at 5c, 16 av, 1340 tbs, at 4c, by A. N. Monroe. 
Sales of 10 steers average 1200 ths, at 44c, 9 do, av 
1300 tbs, at 4}c, 8 do, av 1250 tbs, at $4 20, 10 do, av 
1350 Ibs, at 4jc, 9 do, av 1150 tbs, at 4gc, by Farrell 
& McFlynn. 

Sales of cattle at Union market. One New York 
yearling bull was sold at $12, by T. Fisher. Sales 
of 5 two year old steers of 1100 ths, at 3c, L W, by 
C. P. Burke; 11 Connecticut River cattle wit 
weights from 1100@1600 ths, found sale at fancy 
price,7c, D W, to H. Bird, by W. H. Bardwell; 
Sales of 11 western steers, av 1260 ths, at @4 20 L 
W, 7 do, av 1100 ths, at $3 85, 15 do av 1192 tbs, at 
4c, 30 do, av 1400 ths, at $5 10, 22 do, av 1300 ths at 
9450, 17 do, av 1280 ths, at $4 10, 16 do, av 1630 bs, 
at $5 30, 10 do, av 1400 tbs, at $450, by James A. 
Hathaway. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $— —@$6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality 400 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $700 @ 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
G’d toprime4 75 @487 | Slim ..,.... @425 

A few lots of premium steerscost $525 @5 50 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


A few pair of working oxen changed hands; 
not an over supply at market. Sales of 1 pr. work- 
ing oxen girthing 6 ft 8 in. L W, 2600 ths at $125. 
1 pr. gth, 6 ft, 10 in, L_ W, 2800 ths, at $125, 2 prs, 
6 ft, 6in, L W, 2500 and 2600 ths, at $105 and $95 
¥ pair, by J. D. Hosmer; sales of 1 pr. working 
oxen gth, 7 ft, L W, 3000 ths, at $115; 1 pr. gth. 7 
ft, at $128, 1 pr. 7 ft, 4 in, L W, 3400 tbs, at $142, by 
Glines. 

Prices: Working oxen $90@160; handy steers, 
$60@112; yearlings $8 50@18; two-year-olds $14@ 
28; three-year-olds $24@40 each. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 

What seemed to attract the most attention were 
the 10 head of new milch and springers taken in 
by Aldrich & Johnson, they were previously or- 
dered by the head man at the Quincy House at 
$70 ¥ head, giving the firm plenty of time to look 
them up, and one point worth commenting upon, 
was that these nice large milkers were given 
plenty of time to dry off, and havea rest before 
they dropped their calf, in so doing insure a large 
flow of milk. Prices on cows remain steady. 
Glines & Western sold 2 milkers at $42 50 and $45; 
I. C. Libby & Son, 5 choice new milch cows $50 
each, 3 good common cows $33 each, 6 springers 
$38 each, Dow & Moulton 1 choice cow $52, C. H. 
Merrill7 springers and milkers at $40@50 each. 1 
milch cow of choice quality at $54, 1 pr. steers, gth 
6 ft, 2in, L W, 2000 ths at 44c, L W, by P. Wy. 
Thompson & Son. A lot of 5 new milch cows by 
$250 by Pond, 17 mil h cows $35@60 by Aldrich & 
Johnson, 25 milch cows from $25@50 ¥ head, 3 
choice milch cows $65 each,4 springers at $52 
each, 1 springer $42,3 milch cows $60 each, 2 do 
for $60 each, 4 springers at $52 each. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Supply larger than last week and prices a little 
weak. A.A. Pond sold 17 av 150 ths, at 6c. I.C. 
Libby 25 calves ay 125 tbs, at 6c, N. Lrafton 10 
calves av 220 tbs at 54c, P. W. Thompson & Son 6 
calves avy 125 tbs, at 54; W. Ricker 16 calves ay 125 
Ibs at 5jcte. 

Prices: Yeal calves, 24@6ho. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The supply continues heavyfrom the east and 
Canada, 6750 head of Canadas, which were gener- 
ally of a good quality were on sale, apart of the 
number were sent direct to slaughter houses on 
on commission. The rulings of the market 
was at lower rates for lambs, such as sold 
last week at 5j cents were sold at 5} cents, 
a quarter cent decline on lower grades. Real 
good old sheep fairly steady in price. Sales of 
435 head of lambs of 72 ths, at 5jc, by J. Howes. 
A mixed lot of 214 head, av 65 tbs at $3 40% head, 
by N. & E. H. Tozier, 792 head, mostly lambs, av 
60 tbs at $3 50 # head, by R. W. Brown; 111 sheep 
and lambs, av 70 ibs,at 4c, by A. A. Pond, 644 
Mattawsea lambs, av 60 lbs, at $3 004 head, by 
King & Hammond; 200 Presque Isle sheep and 
lambs, av 85 Ibs, at $350 # head, by Weiler & 
Libby, 400 lambs av 70 bbs, at 5c, 100 sheep av 100 
at 4c, by P. W. Thompson & Son, 160 lambs, av 64 
lbs. The arrivals 1 car sheep by Hollis & Co., at 
53c 20 sheep 105 tbs at 4c, by H. G. Clements. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in ijots 2@4jc # tb for 
$2 0044 25 # head. Spring lambs 5@5jc # bb. 

SWINE. 

A limited demand for store pigs and retailed in 
small lots at $1 50@3 00 # head, mostly western 
live hogs, rather weak, but no change to quote. 
Northern dressed rule jc lower with sales at 6c. 
135 store pigs by various parties in - mail lots. 

Prices: festern fat hogs 5@54; northern 
dressed hogs 6c. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Offered for sale 2} tons at 10c # bh, for mixed 
lots, 300 live geese were sold at 85cts each. 


HIDES, &c. 


HipEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ tb. Tallow 
Brighton, 3@4c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 129 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Oct. 11, 1887.—Cattle Receipts, 10,000; 
head; shipments, 2000; market strong for best, 
others steady ; shipping steers at $2 75@5 20; stock- 
ers and feeders at ¢180@310; cows, bulls and 
mixed, $120@270; Texas cattle, $150@1 60; 
Western rangers. $230@325. Hogs—Receipts, 
19.000; shipments, 700; market opened higher, 
but closed with the advance lost; mixed at $4 25@ 
465; heavy, $44/@475; light, $4 35a@440; rough 
and skips, $3 25@410. Sheep—Receipts, 5000 head; 
shi; ments, 1000 head; market active and higher; 
natives at $3 00@4 25; Western, $3 00@3 65; 
Texans, $2 50@3 50; lambs, $4 25@5 75 ¥ cwt. 





HORSE MARKET. 


The trade is gradually improving, probably ow- 
ing tolighter receipts and prices are very well 
sustained. At combination sale stables their 
horses were pretty thoroughly closed out Saturday 
night. Sevencar loads of Western and Cauada 
horses to arrive this coming week. Saturday’s 
sales ranged from $125 to $225. At Russell’s sale 
stable the week’s trade very good and improving 
for first class stock. From Bucktield, Me., sent in 
by J. Russell one five-year-old stepper of 925 tbs 
15.1 hands high, of good style at $200. J. F. Drew 
started for the West on Monday, he intends to pur- 
chase express horses mostly. J. R. Simmons has 
8 extra draft horses from 13v0 to 1550 tbs; Nor- 
mans of good shape for draft. Prices from $200 
to $400. At Welch & Halli’s stable scarcely any 
Lorses remained of the week’s supply. Expecting 
2 car loads of 40 horses this w ek from L[llinois. 
At International Horse Exchange supply light and 
prices low. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Atchison has been steady in the fractions above 
and below 103. Judging from the source of re- 
cent atttacks, New York is still exceedingly bear- 
ish on it. New York operators have precious lit- 
tle long Atchison to sell, and if they have been 
showing their faith by their works recent esti- 
mates of the short interest probaby are well 
within the facts. The burden ef the “growl’’ is 
just what it always has been, extension of mileage 
and increase of fixed charges. The extension of 
mileage is greater this — than heretofore, and 
the growl is correspondingly louder, not because 
the people who are caning stock down 
know whether the extension is necessary or 
not, or likely to be profitable or otherwise, but 
simply because it is on a bigger scale than 
usual. We have faith in the present policy of At- 
chison, extensions and all; and it is not a blind 
faith, it is based on tangible facts. The present 
management is entitled to confidence on its record. 
Its policy of expansion has so far proved uniform- 
ly successful, considered merely as an investment 
of money, to say nothing of the strategic value of 





Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine, and is carefully pre. 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com- 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilla, Dan- 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa- 
rations. A trial will convince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 


creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 
blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 
“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than aaything 
else I ever used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creates an Appetite 

“T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 
blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
frooe, appetite and seemed to build me over.” 
E. M. HALE, Lima, Ohio. 

**T took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for cancerous 
humor, and it began to act unlike anything 
else. It cured the humor, and seemed to 
tone up the whole body and give me new 
life.’ J. F. Nrxon, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{OO Doses One Dollar 








its new lines; and there is not only a more vital 
necessity for the new construction of this year, 
but there is more traffic in sight for it when com- 
pleted than for any of the mileage added during 
the five years preceding. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. BR. Ists,. 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78...+.6. 
Boston & LowellR. R.76 «ss ees 
Boston & Maine R. R.78 . 
Eastern R. R.68 .. 2. « 
New York & New England 
Rutland R. R.68 ...e.s-+s 
Boston Water PowerCo . 


118} 
1104 
111 
116 
1234 
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Boston Land Company . 
Bell Telephone ...+ > 
Boston & Albany R. R. . 
Boston & Lowell R.R. . , 
Boston & Maine R.R. . . 
boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . 
Connecticut River R. R. 
Cencord R. R. 
Eastern R.R.. «ss 
Fitchburg R.R..... 
Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine Central R.R.... 
New York & New Engla ° 
Werthermu E.R. . cc cess 
Norwich & Worcester R. R.. 
ae ocean, Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R.R. ..... 
Portland, Saco & Portsmout 
Rutland, R. R. pref... . « 
Union Pacific R.R..... 
U. 8.4 per cents. . 2.2. 
U.S. Pacific6s,1895. . «>. 
Vermont & Canada R.R. . 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
West End Land..... 
Worcester, Nashua & R 
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hester R. 
Dr. Ballou’s Medical Institute, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Consumption, Dropsy, Diabetes, Dispep- 
sia, Rheumatism, and all diseases 
of the Blood. 


This is a New Institution, opened in Boston, and 
bids fair to rival in a short time all other sim- 
ilar institutions for which this city is so justly cel- 
ebrated. Dr. Ballou is preeminently distinguished 
for his many wonderful CURES. He has had many 
panes experience in the Healing Art, and by his 
vung, patient research, has acquired a fund of 
knowledge that is truly phenomenal. He there- 
fore feels no hesitation in saying that if his reme- 
dies are taken according to his directions, in every 
single case a permanent cure will follow, and the 
patient will once more rejoice in health and vigor 
fully restored. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED. 


Dr. Ballou’s medicines are not patent nostrums in 
any sense. After years of stuay and experience 
he has made some truly Wonderful Dtscoveries, 
both in the line of remedies, and methods of treat- 
ing the sick, The world moves and medical sci 
ence advances as well, and Dr. Ballou stands the 
acknowledged head of the medica: profession with- 
outa peer. If you are sick, at least write the doc- 
tor or if possible call on him. 


HE CURES ALL DISEASES 


Arising from Impure Blood, Dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, Dropsy, Paralysis, Fits, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Liver 
and Kidney Affections, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, or any 
Muscular Contractions. Dr. Ballou is 
KING OF CONSUMPTION, He can eradicate 
entirely every vestige of this truly terrible foe 
to humanity. This, if necessary, he can establish 
in any court of justice, by hundreds of living wit- 
nesses and thousands of testimonials. TERMS 
REASONABLE. The poor favored. The Golden 
Rule prevails in this institution. No matter what 
ails you write to 


DR. BALLOU, 


33 Dover St... Boston, Mass. 


ret 








SHORT HINTS 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by **Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 


proper thing to do.” We all de- | 


sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 

mail each of our friends a copy 


of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 


Electric Soap. 





'mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ | 


By folding up the wrappers as | 
you would a newspaper, the post- 


age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your fall name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENW’A. 


Financial. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 
(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 

Is placing its 


51-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 


(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY & CO. 
BANKERS, 


121 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care 
ful Investors. 


07% SAPE INVESTMENT, 10% 
MASS. 


REAL ESTATE 60. 


Par Value of Shares, $100. 
Selling until Oct. 15th for 105. 


Company owns half a million dollars worth of 
first class business property earning over 10 per ct. 
on money invested and accumulating a large sur- 
plus. It is under the management of men of great 
experience in Real Estate. For full particulars ad- 
dress GEO. LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washington 
St., Room 3, Boston. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


Ho SALE, 300 CHEAP FARMS IN 
WEST VA. Circulars giving description, 
price, etc., Free. 

J. H. BRISTOR, Martinsburg, West Va. 











ARMS FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., 
Del. The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Pe- 

ninsula. Address L. T. SAULSBURY & CO., 
Georgetown, Del. 


ARW OOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both rexes for 
sale. P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 


100 ACRE FAR™M 


In East Providence, R. I., on Narragan- 
sett Bay, 


To be Let for a Term of Years. 


WO dwelling houses, grapery, hot-house, hen- 

nery, stable, barns and sheds, fruit trees, abun- 
dant fresh water supply carried all over grounds; 
healthful location; high state of cultivation; mar- 
ket near by. For particulars address EDWARD 
D. PEARCE, ‘irustee, P. O. Box, 1336, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





i am about to make my Annual 
importation of 


SHROPSHIRES 


To replen’sh my flocks at THE MULL, and will 
take orders or commissions for BUCKS or EWES 
to be delivered in Boston. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


Pure Chester White Pigs 
> FOR SALE, 
> In pairs not akin, from 
registered stock. Cir- 
culars free. 


DUNN FARM. 


ae S. GORDON, 
Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





=> 





LORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
Property. For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 
Byfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


ARM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cute 

15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 

tle; good buildings, nearly new; good water power 

and cider mill. Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 

Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 

mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 

wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 1000 

cords of wood; 44 miles from Railroad. Price $1650. 
Terms easy. Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 


FITZWILLIAM DEporT, N.H. 


‘(CO NC ORD-STOCK: ARM 


MNOICON CORD, MASS :*Or- 


& STANDARD-BRED‘AND ‘REGISTERED @ 
+ +++ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE**" 
JerseyCattle-HambletonianHorses-Percheron Horses 
Shetland Ponies-Berkshire Pigs: « - - 
rOFFICEESPVASON.BUIIGINGs 
*Visitars Welcome Grrespandence.felicited * 


‘CHEAP LANDS! 
IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 

A Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 

Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
and see. 

Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 














HOLSTEIN-F'RIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
L New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


SHIFU-SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 


, 33 Exceedingly Hand- 
some Shifu-Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
are made from a 
strong, fibrous, silky- 
paper material, called 
fn Japan Shifa. 
Handkerchiefs, 
kins, umbrellas and 
clothing are made 
from it, It has asoft 
and silky ay like 
silk. As seen in the 
illustration,our hand- 
kerchiefs are of Va- 
rious ie -” 
high! colorec n 
Red, Indigo, 
-\ Orange, Brown, 
<= etc. are im- 
= poneee by us directly 

rom Japan to be 

Given Away MA 

the half dozen to all 

who send 60 cents for 

asix months’ trial subscription ($1.10 for a trial year) 
to THE YANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 
Best Weekly Family Pere in America. 


(Srgates a ow eee price 00.) One Dozen 
andkerehiefs, postpaid, for 40 cents and 5 cents 
to for 


and wrapping. Napkins, dif- 
ferent des dress POTTER 
& POTTE 





» 
° 


nap- 


“WezZ0q U °S) 
*19z0@ JI¥Y *S3 


JUST IMPORTED 


i same price. 
Re 40 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 





$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


YS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New Ene- 
LAND FARMER one year. 





M. BOLLES & CO., 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 





6 





NEW. ENGLAND. FARMER, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1887. 
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THE BELL OF HAPPINESS. 


A monarch on his death-bed lay, his life was ebb- 
ing fast; 

He bade his only son draw nigh ere he should 
breathe his last, % T 4 

And said, while pointing to the throne: ‘My son, 
I leave it thee, ee be : nei 

‘*But take, beside my crown of gold, these words 
of truth from me. 


*‘Thou’rt young and doubtless thinkest that this 
vorld’s a home of jo 


Joy 
But Iam wiser, and I know that life is sad my 


oy 
In torrents pour misfortunes, by drops we measure 
bliss— 
We all must quaff the torrent, but oft the joydrops 
miss.’ 


He died. The striplingin his place the royal pur- 


ple wore, 

And all the world look’d fair to him who now the 
scepter bore. 

Upon thethrone he smiling sat, and meant to 
make it clear 

The aged king grew morbid as the hour of death 
drew near. 


Upon the palace turret high was hung a silver 


eu, 
Which ligatest touch cent pealing out far over hill 
and dell, 
If one but drew the cord that hung beside the 
royal chair, 
Where sat the king ’midst knights and dames, the 
valiant and the fair. 


And in the land ’twas known to all the king that 
bell would pull, 

When with content unmingled his heart was 
brimming full. 

And scarce aday he fondly hoped would pass 
without a peal 

Announcing through his broad domains the joy 
that he did feel. a i tie UT 


Day unto day succeeded fast, and each was hailed 
with mirth, 
But its sunset was less joyous than the hour of its 


birth; 

And oft the king stretched forward to the cord 
that dangled free, 

But Se seemed to check him, and again he 
let it be. 


Once strode he through his lordly halls, joy swell- 
ing in his breast, 

For certes the love of faithful friend is of all gifts 
the best. 

“Dll ring,” he cried; but to his feet crept one who 

ie ing low 

Sobbed out, ** he man you call your friend betrays 
you to your foe.” 


Once rush’d he in, his heart on fire with triumph 
and with love, 

And said, ‘‘O bell, proclaim my bliss to earth and 
heuven above,’’ 

But whispered his pale chancellor: ‘Though fair 
the maiden be, 

Not even you can surely count on her fidelity.”’ 


At such deceits the king may smile, he’s monarch 
in the land, 

He owns a purse with silver lined, foes fear his 
heavy hund; 

He still has blcoming ae and fair meadows 
greenly spread, 

—— skill of artisans, God’s heaven over- 

ead. 


He hied unto his window, looked downward and 
around, 

The cradle of his happiness in every cot he found. 

Back to the cord he hastened, to ring full loud— 
but see 

Here’s one who breaks into the hall,and falls on 
bended knee. 


‘*My king! hast thou not noticed the smoke, the 
flame, the crash? 

Behold our hamlets blazing, list to the swords 
that clash!’’ 

‘‘Ha! bold marauders!” cried the king, with an- 
ger waxing hot, 

And drawing his avenging sword, he touched the 
bell rope not. 


To silver turned his love-locks dark, from sorrow 
grew he old 

While still + ay the turret high the bell had never 
tolled. 

And if a pulse that seemed like joy his withered 
heart might move 

He thought no more upon the bell that stil hung 
mute above. 


Now as the king was dying upon his dais high, 

He heard the sound of weeping and marvelled at 

the cry. 

He called to him his chancellor: “What do they 
grieve about?” 

‘*My liege! the father’s dying, and the children 
stand without.” 


‘‘Lead thou my children to me!—and do ye hold 
me dear?” 

“O king! if life by blood were bought we’d buy 
thee many a year,” 

And footsteps softly sounded through the hall so 
wide and vast 

Of those who pressed to see their king, and bless 
him at the last. 


**And so ye love me dearly?’’ they answered with 

& groan. 

He heard the low, deep murmur, and his face with 
rapture shone; 

He raised him te 3 on his couch, to- grasp the 
cord he tried— 

A peal rang out o’er hill and dale, and smiling still, 
he died 

—From the German of Seidl by C. O’ Conor Eccles 

in the Irish Monthly. 





MISS BECKY’S HOME. 


MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

Miss Becky was going to the ‘‘Old La- 
dies’ Home” at last. It wasa sorry fact, 
but there was nothing else for her to do, it 
seemed. Who would think of offering any 
other home to a poor, almost helpless old 
woman who had outlived her usefulness ? 
Having passed her days in other people’s 
houses, so to speak, she might not mind 
it as much, perhaps, as a more fortunate 
being. 

‘*Yes,” she said, ‘‘there’s a vacancy in 
the ‘Old Ladies’ Home,’ and the hundred 
dollars that Parson Amory left me will pay 
my way in, but it wouldn’t last long if I 
began to spend it, you know, and I shall 
have a warm bed and my regular meals 
without worrying about where the next 
one’s coming from. I’m ’most tired worry- 
ing about ways and means. Seems as 
though I had been about it all my life; 
ever since father was taken with heart 
disease hearing the class inalgebra. Now 
that the rheumatism has got the better of 
me, so that I can’t work in cold weather, 
and the doctor says it’ll draw my fingers 
up so that I can’t use them soon, it 
doesn’t seem as if there was anything left 
for me in this world but the home—and I 
ought to be thankful for that!” 

iss Becky had had other expectations 
in her heyday, when young Larry Rogers 
met her and carried her basket; when his 
strong arm paddled her down the broad 
river to church on Sunday mornings ; when 
they sang together in the choir from the 
same hymn book; when they loitered 
homeward in the fragrant summer dusk, 
and heard the whip-poor-will complain, 
and startled the fireflies in the hedges 
as they brushed by. It sometimes seemed 
to Miss Becky as if all this had happened 
in another planet. She was young then 
with a bloom on her cheek; but although 
the rheumatism had bent her figure and 
rendered her more or less helpless at times, 
yet her dark, velvety eyes looked out like 
soft stars, and the ghost of a dimple still 
flickered on her cheek and chin in spite of 
her sixty odd years. Miss Becky’s father 
had been the district school teacher in 
those far off days of her girlhood. He 
had taught her the simple lore at his com- 
mand, but it was Larry Rogers who had 
taught her music, hour after hour, in the 
empty schoolhouse; they had practiced 
together, while he wrote the score onthe 
blackboard. But all this had not-sufficed 
to enable her to earn a livelihood, Her 
education; musical and otherwise, had 
stopped short of any commercial value. 
In those days she never expected to earn 
her living by the nae of her ont 
Larry was going to give her everything. 
How trivial the litele. uarrel seemed to- 
day which circumv this fine resolve 
of his! But what itude it had as- 
sumed at the time! ‘his return from 


a trip to a neighboring city, some busy- 
body had whispered to Larry that Miss 
Becky had been seen driving with Squire 
Eustis’ son Sam behind his trotters. Sam 
was just home from college, a harum- 
scarum fellow, they said, who made love 
right and left and gambled a bit; and 
when Larry reproached her with it she had 
not denied ; she had simply said; ‘*What 
then? If you choose to listen to gossip 
rather than wait till you—” 

‘But you didn’t tell me, and I've been 
home a week.” 

‘I had forgotten all about it till you re- 
minded me,” said Becky. 

‘It’s such an every day affair for you to 
drive with Sam Eustis !”—which increduli- 
ty so stung Becky that she would not con- 
descend to explain that she had carried 
some needlework up to Squire Eustis’, 
which she had been doing for his wife, and 
that as she left to walk home Sam was just 
starting off wita his smart chaise and new 
dapple-grays, and the Squire had said, 
‘Take Miss Becky home, Sam, and show 
her their paces ;” and how she had been 
ashamed to refuse their kindness, although 

referring to walk a thousand times; and 

ow, once in the chaise, Sam had been the 
pink of courtesy, and had begged her to 
drive over with him to Parson Amory’s 
three miles out of her way, ‘‘that Lucy 
Amory may see you don’t disdain my com- 
pany. For, you see,” said Sam, who was 
not as black as he was painted, or as many 
liked to suppos2, ‘‘Lucy can make me what 
she will; without her [ shall be nothing 
and nobody ; but they’ve told her all kinds 
of wild things about me; they’ve told her 
she might as well jump into the river as 
marry such a scapegrace. And, perhaps, 
if I made her a little jealous—you know 
there’s no harm in that, is there? All’s 
fair in love; and, perhaps, if the old folks 
see me driving about with Becky Thorne 
my stock may go up, and I may be ‘saved 
from the burning,’ as Parson Amory says.” 
And Becky had consented. How could 
she refuse to do a service for such a true 
lover? So slight a thing, too! She had 
often traversed the same road since on foot, 
on her daily rounds of toil or mercy. 
Sam Eustis had married Lucy Amory years 
ago, and was the foremost man in the 
country today. Strange how that friendly 
drive had interfered with Miss Becky’s 
prospects ; how the simple fact of carry- 
ing home Mrs. Eustis’ needle-work shou'd 
have determined her fate and devoted her 
to a life of hardship and the Old Ladies’ 
Home at the end! Talk of trifles! Poor 
Miss Becky! She remembered that once 
or twice the opportunity had offered when 
she might have made it up with Larry ; 
but pride, or a sort of fine reserve, had 
locked her lips—Larry ought to know that 
she was above silly flirtations. Once, 
when they met at Lucy Amory’s wedding, 
when they all went out into the orchard 
while the bride planted a young tree and 
the guests looked for four-leaved clovers, 
she had found herself—whether by acci 
dent or design she could not tell—on the 
grass beside Larry ; their fingers met over 
the same lucky clover, their eyes met 
above it, and for an instant she had it on 
her tongue’s end to confess all about the 
drive and its result, to put pride in her 
pocket, but just then Nell Amory called to 
Larry: 

“Oh, a horrid spider'—on my arm, 
Larry! Kill him, quick—do! Oh—oh 
—oh! I shall die—i shall faint!” And 
that was the end of it. 

The old orchard, with its fragrant 
quince bushes, its gnarled apple trees, its 
four-leaved clovers, was a thing of the 
past; a cotton-mill roared and thundered 
there all day long, where the birds built 
and the trees blossomed thirty odd years 

o. It no longer blossomed except in 

iss Becky’s memory. Shehad turned her 
thoughts to raising plants when she was 
left to her own resources, but one cruel 
winter’s night killed all her slips, and the 
capital was lacking by which she might re- 
new her stock. Since then she had gone 
out for daily sewing, had watched with the 
sick, had been in demand for a temporary 
housekeeper whenever a tired matron 
wished an outing; but latterly her eyes no 
longer served her for fine work, and sew- 
ing-machines had been introduced; she 
was not so alert in the sick room as of 
yore; she moved more slowly, and her 
housekeeping talent was no longer in re- 
quest ; added to this, the bank where her 
little earnings had been growing, one day 
tailed and left her high and dry. Some of 
her friends had travelled to pastures new, 
some had had married away, some had ig- 
nored or forgotten her. As for Larry 
Rogers, he had been away from Plymouth 
this many a year. Somebody had sent 
him abroad the year after Lucy Amory’s 
marriage to develop his musical genius. 
He had grown into a famous violinist, 
playing all over the country to crowded 
houses, before the finest people in the 
land. It was a beautiful romance to Miss 
Becky to read in the Plymouth Record 
about our ‘‘gifted townsman ;” she seemed 
to hear the echo of his violin when the 
wind swept through the pine boughs; she 
did not blame him because she sat in the 
shadow, because her life had been color- 
less. She sang again the old tunes he had 
taught her, and made a little sunshine in 
her heart. All of happiness she had ever 
known he had brought her. Why should 
she complain? And now she was going 
to the Old Ladies’ Home. 

‘It isn’t exactly what I expected in my 
youth,” she said to the old doctor’s widow. 

‘‘No; but you'll have a nice room and a 
bright fire, and the neighbors will drop in 
to see youand make it home-like. Now, 
there’s old Mrs. Gunn. Nothing can per- 
suade her to g° to the home. She says it’s 
only a genteel almshouse after all; and so 
she rubs along with what little she can 
earn and what the neighbors have a mind 
to send in, and they have to do it mighty 
gingerly too, just as if they were asking a 
favor of her. Lor’, she doesn’t earn her 
salt.” 

“I dare say,” returned Miss Becky. 
‘‘Now, if it hadn’t been for the rheumat- 
ism I could earn my living for years yet, 
and maybe get something ahead again, but 
it seems as ifthe rheumatism laid in wait 
for the poor and friendless.” 


**You ought to have married when you 
were young, Becky,” said the doctor's 
widow, who had forgotten all about 
Becky’s love affair and labored under the 
impression that she never had a chance— 
an impression which matrons are apt to 
entertain concerning their single friends. 
Miss Becky had been spending some weeks 
with Mrs. Dr. Dwight, who had moved 
away from Plymouth after her husband’s 
death. She was there chiefly to put some 
stitches into the widow’s wardrobe, which 
nobody else bs o' 80 Phe ese Aes 
that lady’s grie incapacitated her 
for holding a needle or giving her mind to 
material details of ‘‘seam an Fogg and 
band.” But during the visit. Miss Becky 





had been seized with her sharpest attack 


of rheumatism, which had kept her in bed 
for weeks, till her wages were exhausted 
by drugs and doctor’s fees. It was at this 
time that she made up her mind to go into 
the home on her return to Plymouth. 

Mrs. Dwight saw her off at the station. 
‘I bope you'll find the home cosy,” she 
said outside the car window. ‘It’s luck 
Parson Amory left you that hundred dol- 
lars after ail. He might have doubled it.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Miss Becky ans- 
wered meekly. Perhaps she was thinkin 
that if she were Mrs. Dwight no old friend 
of hers should go begging for a refuge at 
an almshouse. Perhaps she was thinking 
of the pretty, comfortable home waiting 
for her friend, and wondering why their 
fortunes were so unlike. 

‘Write when you reach Plymouth and 
let me know how you're suited,” said 
Mrs. Dwight, and just then the cars gave 
a lurch and left her behind, and Miss 
Becky turned her glance inwards. Some- 
body had taken the seat beside her. 

‘Your friend was speaking of Parson 
Amory and Plymouth,” he said. ‘I 
couldn’t help hearing. I was born in 
Plymouth myself, but I haven’t met a soul 
from there these twenty years. I'm on 
my way to look up my old friends.” 

‘‘Twenty years is a long time,” ans- 
wered Becky. ‘‘I’m afraid you won't find 
many of your friends left. You'll hardly 
know Plymouth.” 

‘*I suppose not-—-I suppose not. 
you lived there long?” 

‘IP I have lived there all my days.” 

“Good; I’m hungry for news of the 
people. Tell me everything you ean think 
of. Did Parson Amory leave a fortune? 
He was called close. Where's Niss Nell, 
married or dead? I can see the old place 
in my mind’s eye, and the parsonage un- 
der the elms, and the orchard behind it 
where Lucy Amory planted a young tree 
on her wedding day, and the gown little 
Becky Thorne wore. By the way,7is she 
alive? Do you know her?” 

Miss Becky hesitated an instant. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘‘I know her— 
more or less. She’s alive.” 

‘*‘And married ?” 

‘*Well, no; she never married.” 

‘“‘She must be sixty odd; she was a 
pretty creature, such—I suppose they are 
wrinkles now! Where have the years 
gone? Is her home in the old place 
still ?” 

‘*Her home!” said Miss Becky, flashing 
a little. **She has none; she is on her way 
to the Old Ladies’ Home.” 

i*To the Old Ladies’ Home! Becky 
Thorne!” he gasped. ‘‘And I - 

‘‘You seem to have known her pretty 
well,!’ said Becky, who was beginning to 
enjoy the incognito. 

‘I should think so. I've loved Becky 
Thorne from my cradle; we had a silly 
quarrel which parted us—such a trifle, 
when I look back. Do you ever look back, 
madam ?” 

The twilight was falling about them; 
Becky’s face had grown a sha<e or two 
paler all at once; she turned her dark, 
velvety eyes full upon him with a startled 
air. 

‘*You?” she said. ‘You must be Lar- 
ry Rogers!” Then the color swept to her 
cheek in a crimson wave. ‘‘Do you know 
I never thought you had grown old like 
myself! Don’t you know me? I[ am 
Becky Thorne.” 

Just then the train thundered through 
the tunnel and they forgot that they were 
‘*sixty odd.” 

‘‘On the way to the Old Ladies’ Home,” 
she wrote Mrs. Dwight, ‘‘I was persuaded 
to go to an old gentleman’s instead!” 


Have 








BACKBONE AND GRIT. 


‘‘The stage has gone, sir, but there’s a 
widow lives here, and she’s got a boy, and 
he’ll drive youover. He’sa nice little 
fellow, and Deacon Ball let’s him have his 
team for a trifle and we like to get him ajob 
when we can.” 

It was a hot day in July. Away up among 
the hills that make the lower slope of the 
Monadnock mountain, a friend lay very ill. 
In order to reach his temporary home, one 
must take an early train to the nearest 
station, and trust to the lumbering old 
coach that made a daily trip to K—. The 
train was late; the stage, after waiting 
some little time, was gone. The landlord 
of the little white hotel appeared in his 
shirt sleeves, and, leaning his elbows on 
the balcony rail, dropped down on the hot 
and thirsty traveller what comfort could be 
extracted from the opening sentence of my 
sketch. 

‘*‘Would we not come in and have some 
dinner?” ‘*Yes.” ‘*Would he send for the 
deacon’s team?” ‘*Yes.” ‘‘And the boy ?” 
“Yes.” 

And the dinner was eaten and the team 
came round—an open buggy and an old 
white horse, and just as we were seated, 
the door of the little brown house across 
the way opened, and out rushed the ‘‘wid- 
ow’s boy.” 

In his mouth was the last morsel of his din- 
ner ; he had evidently learned how to ‘‘eat 
and run.” His feet were clad in last win- 
ter’s much worn boots, whose wrinkled 
legs refused to stay within the limits of his 
narrow faded trousers. As his legs 
flew forward his arms flew backward in 
an ineffectual struggle to get himself 
inside a jacket much too short in the 
sleeves. 

‘‘There he is,” said the hostler; ‘‘that’s 
the Widow Beebe’s boy. I told him 
I'd hold the horse while he went to get a 
bite.” 

The horse did not look as though he 
needed to be held, but the hostler got his 
dime, and the boy approached in time to 
relieve my mind as to whether he would 
conquer the jacket or the jacket would 
conquer him and turn him wrong side 
out. 

He was sun-burned and freckled, large- 
mouthed and red-haired—a homely, plain, 
wretched little Yankee boy ; and yet, as we 
rode through the deep summer bloom and 
fragrance of the shaded road, winding up 
the long hills in the glow of the afternoon 
sun, I learned such a lesson from the little 
fellow as I shall not soon forget. 

He did not look much like a preacher as 
he sat stooping forward a little, whisking 
the flies from the deacon’s horse, but his 
sermon was one which I wish might have 
been heard by all the boys in the land. As 
it was, I had to spur him on now and then 
by questions to get him to tell all about 
himself. 

‘*My father died, you see, and left my 
mother the little brown house opposite the 
tavern. You saw it, didn’t you, sir—the 
one with the lilac bushes under the win- 
dow ? Father was sick for a long time, and 
when he could not work he had to raise 
money on the house. Deacon Ball let him 
have it, a little at a time, and when father 
was gone, mother found the money owed 





was almost $300. At first she thought she 


would have to give up the house, but the 
deacon said, ‘Let it wait awhile,’ and he 
turned and patted me on the head; ‘when 
Johnn big enough to earn some- 
thing I will expect him to pay it.’ I was 
only 9 then and I am 13 now; I remember 
mother cried and said: ‘Yes, deacon, 
Johnny is my only hope now;’ and I won- 
dered and wondered what work I could do. 
1 really felt as if I ought to begin at 
once, but I could not think of anything to 
do.” 

‘‘Well, what did you do?” I asked 
uickly, for I was afraid he woald stop, and 
wanted to hear the rest. 

‘‘Well, at first I did very funny things 
for a boy. Mother used to knit socks to 
sell, and she sewed the rags to make rag 
carpets, and I helped.” 

**How ? What could you do?” 

‘*‘Well, the people who would like a car- 
et could not always get the time to make 

it. Sol went to the houses among the 
farmers and took home their rags, old 
coats, and everything they had, and out in 
the woodshed I ripped and cut them up. 
Then mother onal them, and sometimes I 
sewed some too; and then I rolled 
them into balls and took them back to 
the owners all ready to be woven into 
rugs.” 

‘*But did they pay you for your work ?” 

“Oh, yes, we gut so much per pound ; 
and I felt quite like a young merchant 
when I weighed them out with our own 
steelyards. But that was only one way; 
we've two or three old apple trees out in 
the back yard by the wall, and we dried 
the apples and sold them. Then some of 
the farmers who hada good many apples 
began to send them to us to dry, and we 
aid them so many pounds all dry, and 
bad the rest to sell.” 

‘*But you surely could not do much in 
ways like these ?” 

**No, not much, but something; and we 
had the knitting.” 

**Did you knit ?” 

“Not at first, but after awhile mother 
began to have the rheumatism in her hands, 
and the joints became swollen and the 
fingers twisted, and it hurt her to move 
them. Then I learned to knit; before 
that I wound the yarn forher. I had to 
learn to sew a little, too, for mother didn’t 
like to see the holes without patches.” 

And he looked half smilingly at the 
specimens on his knees. 

‘*But you did not mend those ?” said I. 

‘Yes sir; but I was ina hurry, and 
mother said it was not done as it had ought 
to be. ‘I'hey had just been washed, and I 
couldn’t wait for them to dry.” 

‘*Who washed them ?” 

‘‘I did, and ironed them, too. I can 
wash and iron almost as good as mother 
can. She don’t mean to let me, but how 
is she going to help it? She can hardly 
use her hands at all, and some days she 
can hardly leave her chair, so I had to 
learn to make the beds and to scrub the 
floor and wash the dishes, and I can do 
almost as well as a girl.” 

‘*Is it possible? I shall have to take 
supper with you on my way back to the 
city and ‘test your skill.” 

Johnny blushed and I added: 

‘It is a pity, my boy, that you haven’t a 
sister.” 

“*T had one,” he said, gently, ‘‘but she 
died ; and if she had lived I shouldn’t have 
wished her to lift and bring wood and 
water and scrub, as poor mother always 
did. Sometimes I wish I could have 
sprung all the way from a baby to a man. 
It’s such slow work growing up; and it 
was while mother was waiting for us to 
grow up that she worked so hard.” 

**But, my dear boy, you cannot expect 
to be son and daughter and mother all in 
one. You cannot do the work for a whole 
family.” 

**Yes I can; itisn’t much, and I’m go- 
ing to do it and the work my father left 
undone. I'm going to pay that mortgage, 
if I live.” 

‘*Heaven grant you may,” I said fer- 
vently under my breath; ‘‘for not many 
mothers have such a son.” 

‘‘Mother don’t know I mean to do it, 
and she is very anxious! should go to 
school, and I mean to sometime, but I 
know just where the boys in my class are 
studying, and I get the lessons at home. 
Mother reads them to me out of the book, 
while Iam washing the dishes or doing 
her work, and we have great fun. I try 
to remember and repeat it, and if we come 
to anything we can’t make out, we take it 
over to the teacher in the evening, she is 
very kind—she tells me.” 

‘*Very kind! Who wouldn’t be kind to 
such a boy? How do you expect to save 
if you spend your time indoors ?” 

**Oh, I don’t do girl’s work all day; no 
indeed! I have worked out our taxes on 
the road. It wasn’t much, but I helped 
the men build a stone wall down by the 
river ; and Deacon Balllets me do a great 
deal of work for him, and whenlI geta 
chance to take anybody from the hotel to 
ride, he lets me have his team for almost 
nothing, and I would pay to him whatever 
I make. And I work on the farm with the 
men in summer; andI have a cow of my 
own and sell the milk at the tavern; and 
we have some hens, too, and sell the eggs. 
And in the fall I cut and pile the winter’s 
wood in the sheds forthe people who 
haven’t any boys—and there’s a good 
many people around here who have not 
any boys,” he added, brushing a fly from 
the old horse with the tip of his whip. 


After this we fell into silence and rode 
through the sweet New England roads, 
with Monadnock rising before us, ever near 
us and more majestic. It impressed me 
with a sense of its rugged strength—one 
ot the hills, *‘rock-ribbed and ancient as 
the sun;” but I glanced from the moun- 
tain to the little red-headed morsel of hu- 
manity at my side, with a sort of recogni- 
tion of their kinship. Somehow they 
seemed to belong together. I felt as if 
the same sturdy stuff was in both of them. 
It was only a fancy, but it was confirmed 
the next day, for when I came back to 
town after seeing my invalid friend I 
called on Deacon Ball. I found him 
white-haired and kindly faced. He kept 
the village store and owned a pretty house, 
and was evidently very well to do. Nat- 
urally we talked of Johnny, and the deacon 
said to me with tears in his old watery 
blue eyes. 

‘“‘Why, bless your heart, sir, you don’t 
think I'm going to take his money, do 
you? The only son of his mother, and 
she a widow, and tied up into double bow 
knots with rheumatics, besides. True 
enough I let his father have the money and 
my wife she says, says she tome. ‘Well, 
deacon, my dear, we've not got a child 
and shall be just as well off a hundred 
years from now if the widow never pays a 
cent ;’ but ’cording to my calculations ‘it’s 
better to let the boy think he’s payin’. 
She says I might as well try to keep a bar- 
rel of vinegar from workin’ as to keep that 





boy from workin’. It’s the mother in him 


and its got to work. We think a good 
deal of the widow, Mandy and me. Paid 
before I ever saw Mandy; but for all that 
we hold the morte? and Johnny wants 
to work it out. andy and me, we are 
going to let him work.” 

I turned away, for I was going to sup at 
Johnny's house ; but before I went I asked 
the deacon how much Johnny had already 


paid. 

“Well, | don’t know; Mandy knows—I 
pass it to her, she keeps the books. Drop 
in before you go to the train and I'll show 
it to you.” 

I dropped in and the deacon showed me 
the account. It was the book of the sav- 
ings bank of a neighboring town, and on 
its pages were credits of all the little sums 
the boy had earned or paid; and I saw 
they were standing in the Widow Beebe’s 
name. I grasped the deacon’s hand. He 
was looking away over the housetops to 
where Monadnock was smiling under the 
good night kiss of the sun. 

‘‘Goodbye, sir, goodbye,” he said, re- 
turning my squeeze with interest. ‘*Much 
obliged 
but don’t be worried about Johony. 
When we see it we know the real stuff it 
takes to make a real man—and Johnny has 
got it; Johnny is like that mountain over 


vhere—chock full of grit and lots of back- | 


bone.” — New York World. 





THE CRUMBLING OF THE HILLS. 


COMING FATE OF THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

Last week one day a half-dozen gentle- 
men were fishing on Profile lake in the 
afternoon. 
in the morning, but it was not raining now, 
and the air was quite still. Suddenly from 
overhead came a loud rattling sound, fol- 


lowed by a heavy roar like thunder, and | 
It could probably | 


then a confused crash. 
have been beard at some miles distant 
from its origin, which wasyhowever, very 
near to us. 

You know that the west side of the Pe- 
migewasset valley is bounded by the lotty 
cliffs which run southward from Cannon 
mountain. These cliffs tower from. 1200 
to 1400 feet above the valley. They are 
granite. 


from the top. From the foot of this bare 
wall of granite, sloping downward to the 
forest another 500 feet, lie fragments of 


rock, large and small, which are the debris | 


of the eliffs, the masses which have fallen 
from year to year, been shattered in the 
fall, and rolling downward, stopped at the 


angle in which shattered granite rests. | 


Below this the depths of the valley are 
filled, sometimes deeply, sometimes thinly, 
with granite gravel, and granite quite de- 
cayed, which, with a little intermingling of 


vegetable matter, forms the soil out of | 


which the forest and the rich vegetation, 
innumerable wild plants, vines, fruits and 
flowers grow luxuriantly. 


ite gravel. Ten minutes after the heav- 
iest shower you can walk from the hotel to 
Profile lake, or to Echo lake, on hard 
gravel without wetting the soles of your 
boots- The water sinks out of sight and 
finds its course down hillin streams far be- 
low the surface. But, strangely to the 
ideas of many persons, this granite gravel, 
through which rains filter, is excellent soil 
for grass and many other forms of vegeta- 
tion. In front of the hotel, around an 
acre or two, sweeps a terrace some 10 feet 
high. On the level above the terrace 
stand the cottages. The entire open space, 
part original and part made by cutting, 
and by carting in gravel, is covered with 
green grass. Some years ago, when the 
proprietors began to turf the surface, I 
proposed to them to sow grass and clover 
seed instead of putting on turf. Without 
much faith they tried the experiment, with 
complete and rapid success. Nine-tenths 
of the green turf in front of the hotel and 
cottages is grown from seed sown on 
the gravel. Of course there is always a 
small amount of decayed vegetation in such 
soil, and when a growth has once been es- 
tablished this quantity increases annually. 
But the very increase is a beautiful illus- 
tration of that wonderful chemi:try of na- 
ture, which in the laboratory of crushed 
granite, transforms water and gasses into 
emerald grass, amethystine clover and 
golden buttercups. 

Let us return to that sound on Profile 
lake. It was the roar of a great mass of 
rock which had parted from the face of 
the cliff, descended nearly perpendicularly 
to the top of the sloping debris, broken 
there into a thousand tragments, rolled 
and tumbled and leaped down that long 
slope, and crashed into the forest below. 
I looked up to see it, and at first thought 
it was immediately at the side of the group 
of rocky projections which form the great 
Profile. On investigation next day I 
found it was some hundred feet farther to 
the south. Many years ago I described in 
this correspondence, the fall of a vast 
mass of this cliff, which occurred before 
my eyes one still summer evening. ‘That 
was, | still think, the grandest event in na- 
ture that 1 ever witnessed. Since that 
time I have several times, in the night and 
in the day, heard the unmistakable sounds 
of similar occurrences. They are quite 
frequent. Every year I see changes in the 
form and face of this great cliff. An ex- 
amination of the fallen fragments directly 
underneath the great Profile, affords ample 
evidence that the Old Man is not so very 
old, but is the product of this unceasing 
daily process of gradual decay in the cliff, 
of which his face is the northernmost 
point. Nor can it be doubted that sooner 
or later, in the advance of this decay, that 
renowned stone face will exist only in pic- 
tures made by human hands. 

It is worth your while, if you have any 
interest in the processes of nature, to 
study granite in the Franconia Notch. 
Stoneologists are aware, while the general 
world of even educated men is not aware, 
of the fact that some granites, under cer- 


I am sure, Mandy and me, too; | 


There had been light showers | 


For 300 to 500 feet, variously, | 
they are, to the eye, nearly perpendicular | 


The Profile | 
House stands on a broad level of this gran- | 


tain circumstances, undergo a process 0; 
gradual decay, which one might call a “dry 
| rot.” In cutting the zig-zag bridle-pat), 
| up the side of the mountain to Lonesome 
| lake, we of course sought to avoid bow). 
| ders which lie in great numbers along the 
hill. But several times, when the line 
along a steep slope struck directly againg 
| a huge rock more or less covered with moss 
and oxalis, we found it, apparently a mag. 
sive solid granite bowlder, in fact gone 
into such absolute disintegration where jt 
lay motionless that the spade went through 
| it with crisp clean cuts. Thus we cut 
| path directly through such rocks, leaving 
the up-hill side of the path a sharp per. 
| pendicular wall of granite in site whiie we 
used the part we cut away to gravel the 
path and fillthe hollows. For many yearg 
you could see on the path-side bowlders. 
| lying in perfect shape, except for the per. 
|pendicular cutting through of the path, 
These have mostly lost shape from the cy. 
| Tiosity of pedestrian visitors who have dug 
‘into them with their canes. Throughout 
the valley such bowlders are common, 
solid in form and appearance, but in fact 
/£0 disintegrated that you can dig into 
them with the toe of your boot. 


the 





THE VALUE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Farmers and others who take papers 
| sometimes find fault with the publishers 
because of the space taken up with ad. 
vertisements. Are their objections wel! 
founded? And would the objectors meet 
the requirments if the publications they 
subscribe for, discarded all advertising? 
Should this be done, the agricultaral and 
| other papers could not be furnished to 
subscribers for less than two or three times 
the present cost to them, Those who ob- 
| ject to advertisements forget that the ad- 
vertisers are paying a part of the cost of 
publishing the paper. 
| Then there is another feature to con- 
| sider. Beside the actual cash value the 
| subscriber gets from the advertiser in the 
lessened cost of the paper to him, the ad- 
vertising columns are by no means devoid 
of direct value to him as such. The writer 
can testify somewhat of this value, for we 
well remember with what pleasure and 
profit we looked over those columns in our 
more youthful days, and there learned of 
new farm tools and machines, and through 
| them of new and improved methods of 
farming. Often have we thought that by 
| this, in a certain sense, course of object 
teaching we learned more than by reading 
| the other departments of the papers. W: 
see, then, that besides the cash value of 
| the advertising columns to each subscriber 
they have also an educational value. 

Then as a means of reference for those 
things which the readers’ are constantly 
| wanting, the advertising columns have no 
(mean value. How often does it happen 
that a person wants something not to be 
| obtained of the local dealers; and by 

looking over the advertisements of his pa- 

pers likely to contain such, he finds offered 

what he wants, sends for it and gets it 
| with but little trouble.—Rural World. 





MONOPOLY. 

A demagogical cry of ‘ monopoly” 
seems to be all that is necessary to arouse 
unthinking popular prejudice. ‘The great- 
est possible monopoly is hedged in on 
every side by the impregnable though in- 
visible barriers of natural law. With 
constantly diminishing rates for service 
and increasing safety, luxury and rapidity, 
it has not yet been explained how the 
modern railroad can be a ‘*menace,” either 
to the citizen or to the government. 
Granted that sharp practice, stock water- 
ing, and many abuses exist, both in the 
construction and operation of these great 
thoroughfares, the systems are here and to 
remain, and the public gets the advantage. 
Abuses are incidental to every enterprise, 
no matter how meritorious, and this will 
be the rule as long as the element of sel- 
fishness is dominant in human nature. 
Statistics show that in a majority of cases 
the first stock holders and builders sunk 
the money invested, and that the lines are 
afterwards operated by other and different 
proprietors, who purchased the assets at 4 
nominal price. In general no other invest- 
ments pay as small a rate of interest as 
those in railroad property. 

Consolidation should be considered as 
the greatest labor and expense saving 
process of the age. Why should ‘‘re- 
formers” make such efforts to excite popu- 
lar prejudice against consolidations? Is it 
simply because they are great? This is an 
age of great things and of great privileges 
and beaefits that are lightly appreciated — 
‘‘ Natural Law in the business world” by 
Henry Wood. 





The editor of an humble country paper 
has opportunity to exert a much greater 
personal influence in his community thao 
has the average editorial writer on the 
great metropolitan daily. Let him never 
forget that he has it in his power to 80 
conduct his life that his influence for good 
upon his community shall never die, but 
be perpetuated through succeeding gener- 
ations; ages after his name is forgotten. 
The country editor, and every other who 
has editorial control of a newspaper, for 
that matter, should remember that with 
every issue of his paper he sends out a re- 
flection of some part of his character and 
that a year’s issue will, as a whole, give * 
correct photograph of his real self. He 
should remember, too, that he is silently and 
continuously impressing his character up0® 
his constituency; that if his life repre- 
sents growth in those qualities which e0- 
noble, he may be sure he has sown good 
seed in the minds of the youth of bus 
community. 


‘‘As is the bud with its envious worm,” 80 !8 
many a youth cut down by the gnawing wor™ 
consumption. But it can be made to release 
its hold and stop its gnawing. Dr. Pierce’ 
“Golden Medical Discovery” will, if taken 2 
time, effect permant cures, not only in col 
sumption, but in all cases of chronic throai, 
bronchial and lung diseases. 
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SOT 


for Infants and Children. 





“Castoria is so well adapted tochildren that 
{recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arncuer, M.D., 

111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 

Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes 
on, 


Tus Cuntavr Company, 182 Fulton Strest, N. Y. 
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THE SUNLIGHT. 


BY A. P. REED. 


Gay Sunlight! ever welcome guest, 
Bright fosterer of spring! 

Though oft we seek the shade for rest 
’T were not a grateful thing 


Unless your warmth shall roundabout 
Wake nature’s every tongue 

And tempering well the shady air 
Reward the praises sung. 


When first you view the waiting morn 
With gleamy, glistening eyes, 

Your rainbow tints upon the dew 
Enhance the glad surprise. 


From mountain top to willow glen 
You work your wondrous way 
Until the meadow spreading o’er 
All nature sees the day. 


Your welcome beams dance gayly forth, 
And mirrored in the lake 

—- as though a thousand suns 

Had sought their thirst to slake. 


Yes, sunlight, thrice we welcome thee, 
Our gilded guardian friend, 

Thy radiance ever flowing free 

Life’s phases blithely blend. 





THE CHAMPION LIAR. 


The snake liar and the fish liar, both bowed in 
their gray old age, 

Came travelling back from their journeys wide— 
from thelr earth-wide pilgrimage ; 

A tear-drop stood in the snake-liar’s eye, and the 
tish-liar groaned in pain, 

And a death-like look of infinite grief came over 
the face of the twain. 


“J cannot compete with the modern lie,’ the sad- 
eyed snake.liar said, 

“Ta its limitless length and breadth and depth; 
and I wish that 1 were dead; 

Yor 1 stand rebuked with a shame-faced look 

« neath the triumphant gaze of the eye 

Of the newspaper affidavit liar with his circulation 
lie! 


“For the snake liar and the fish liar and the horse 
liar own his sway, 

And the easy going liar who work by the job, and 
the liars who work by the day; 

The travelling liar, old inhabitant liar, and liars of 
low degree, 

(nd liars who lie for the fun of thing, and liars 
who tie for a fee. 


“The horse liar, the peach-crop liar, the sea-ser- 
pent liar, and all, 

With their wide, untraveiled wastes of cheek, and 
their soundless seas of gall, 

All bend the knee to the sceptered sway of this 
crowned and peerless one, 

And the father of lies looks tenderly down on his 
most accomplished son!”’ 





LATEST EXPERIMENTS WITH SOR- 
GHAM, 


“Nothing succeeds like success’ —though the 
saying is mercilessly ridiculed as a venerable 
chestnut. Despite its antiquity, however, the 
everlasting truth it contains, makes it for- 
ever fresh and replete with vital significance. 
It is especially applicable to the heading of this 
article. 

The results recently obtained at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, in the production of sugar from sor- 
gham cane, are of such a character and upon 
such a scale, as would seemingly settle the ques- 
tion most satisfactority as to its becoming at 
once a profitable crop. 

The mill now running is demonstrating its 
‘apacity, each and every twenty-four hours, 
of working up 150 tons of cane, making some 
13,000 lbs. of good sugar. As the averge yield 
per acre is over ten tons of cane, the result is 
more than 1,000 lbs. of sugar from an acre. To 
this is to be added some ten gallons of molasses, 
worth 20 cents per gal., and four or five bushels 
of cane seed, worth 50 cts. per bushel. 

With this kind of success continuously estab- 
lished, and the very latest returns more than 
confirm it, the repeated failures of the past are 
gloriousy redeemed, and the prospects of the 
future are correspondingly bright. 

In view of the fact that sugar is one of the 
prime necessities of life; that each individual 
consumes about forty pounds of sugar ayear; 
that the country is importing $100,000,000 
worth of sugar annually, and that about 
$50,000,000 are paid in custom duties on this 
importation—any one can see at a glance the 
importance of this industry to the American 
farmer. 

The keeping of these vast amounts at home 
instead of paying it away to foreign producers, 
doubles the sum in favor of home produc- 
tion. 

No wonder the people of Kansas are rejoicing 
over the unquestioned success of this season’s 
work, which bas but just begun. 

The possibilities which thus open up, relative 
to the future outcome of sugar in this 
country, cannot be measured here. We await 
with liveliest interest further results. 

One significant fact in this connection is, that 
the costly, bulky, complicated machinery, spec- 
ially imported to work wonders in extracting 
sugar from sorgham, had to be set one side, and 
machinery, less expensive, more simple and 
effective, of American manufacture, substituted. 
It was in the use of the home product that the 
great success has been accomplished. 

The ‘“‘diffusion process” now in operation at 
Fort Scott, consists of a battery of twelve cells, 
80 arranged that as soon as one cell or diffuser 
is charged with cane chips it is closed, and warm 
water forced into it. The water takes up a por- 
tion of the sugar, and then enters a second 
diffuser, charged with fresh cuttings. This oper- 
ation is repeated until the juice from the first 
diffuser, having passed through a certain num- 
ber of cells, leaves the last heavily charged with 
sugar. 

In working a diffusion battery, one diffuser is 
being charged and a second emptied while the 
rest of the battery is under pressure. The ad- 
vantages of the “diffusion process” over the 
old’ method of pressing the juice out of the 
cane, are obvious. In the one case, a large 
quantity of the sugar is lost in the bogasse; in 
the other it is very nearly all extracted. In 
short, “diffusion” is simply the principle of 
osmose, applied to the extraction of sugar from 
the cane. 

Commissioner Colman, the government, and 
the country generally, are to be congratulated 
over the future prospects of the sugar ques- 
tion. Everybody is favorable to the establish- 
ment of new industries when and where indi- 
vidual and collective interests are con- 
joined, where manufactuer and consumer 
are mutually benefitted. Indeed all who 
have the productive industry of the 
country at heart will rejoice over the fact, if 
such it prove to be, that the United States can 
manufacture its own sugar from its native 
grown products. 

Concerning the futile efforts to obtain paying 
quantities of crystalizable sugar from sorgham 
cane during the past quarter of a century, these 
columns bear witness that less than three years 
ago we said ‘“‘success, however, is sure to come 
sooner or iater. All difficulties must yield to 
the persistent and intelligent experimenter. 
American genius, Yankee skill, and the irre- 
pressible energy of our people, have often mas- 
tered so-called impossibilities. No halt will be 
called now. Obstacles are only hindrances to 
be removed, and none are so great as to be in- 
suferable. Failures are but stepping-stones to 
final success, and success is but the result of 
rectified mistakes.” We scarcely expected that 
what was then but prediction, would so soon 





become anything like a promise of fulfillment. 
Sept. 27, ’87. G. A. B. 





AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL. 

Santa Cruz county is exactly midway be- 
tween the northern and southern boundaries of 
the state and has ap area of 300,000 acres em- 
bracing level and mountainous districts. The 
climate is mild and during the entire year the 
farmer is able to work upon the land. It is not 
exposed to the intense heat of the souchern part 
of the state, or to the cold winds that prevail in 
the more northern sections. The Santa Cruz 
mountains protect it from the cold winds and 
give it a gradual southern slope to the sea. 
The lands along the sea coast are level with a 
deep, rich soil. The inland districts are com- 
posed of heavily timbered forests, vineclad 
hills, sunny slopes and fertile valleys lined 
with streams that furnish abundant water 
power. Among the forest trees is the cele- 
brated California redwood which serves an end- 
less variety of purposes. Lumber of any de- 
sired dimensions can be obtained from it. It 
works easily and takes a nice finish. Its last- 
ing qualities are fully equal to eastern cedar 
and it is used exclusively for shingles, fence 
posts, etc. Entire buildings, including timbers, 
boards and shingles, just as they are split from 
the log are built of it. The native pine and fir 
are found in nearly alli sections of the county 
and an abundance of oak. 

The soil is underlaid with a peculiar sub- 
stance called sand stone, se soft and porous that 
the roots of trees and vines penetrate it easily, 
and as it is always moist it keeps them supplied 
with water. Wells do not have to be stoned as 
the sand rock is solid enough to prevent caving. 
During the rainy season, which is from Octo- 
ber to May, the yearly supply of rain falls, and 
averages about twenty-eight inches. This with 
the constant influence of the moist substance 
directly underneath the soil, saves the expense 
of irrigation. All kinds of farm produce yield 
a large harvest, but on account of the much 
larger income, many farmers devote all their 
time and land to grapes and other fruits. The 
grapes embrace a large assortment of raisin, 
table and wine varieties. It is very doubtful 
if there 1s another country in the world capa- 
ble of growing the vine in such vigor and pro- 
ducing such an abundance of fruit. Not only 
do native varieties do well but imported kinds 
show a strong affinity to California soil. One 
farmer with seventy acres of land has forty 
acres cleared and a vineyard of eighteen acres 
from which in 1886 he made seven thousand 
gallons of wine and sold three thousand boxes 
of table grapes. Another has 160 acres. In 
1886 from thirty acres of grapes he made forty- 
one thousand gallons of wine and sold four 
thousand boxes of table grapes. The table 
grapes averaged forty cents per box. A third 
farmer has 320 acres, 80 acres cleared. Has 
lived on the place six years and all his vines 
and trees have been planted within that time. 
He has twenty acres in grapes from one to five 
years old. In 1886 this vineyard produced 
fifty-five tons of grapes making 4500 gallons of 
wine and 2093 boxes of table grapes. The 
table grapes sold for $850. He has 190 Royal 
apricot trees that were set in January 1883 and 
in August 1886 gave a yield of eight tons of 
fruit. He also has 1200 young trees, including 
apple, pear, peach, apricots, French prunes, figs 
and cherries. Reports from all parts of the 
country as favorable us the above could be 
given. M. D. Carper. 








THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 


303. Bark. 305. K-now. A-spire. 
F-lame. W-arrant. 
WASH 

AREA 

SEAL 
HALL 


307. MORADABAD. 


New Puzzles--No. 59. 
NO. 308. ENIGMA. 


One day, three boys were side by side, 
And they were called “three graces,”’ 

But as graceless as a boy could be 
Were they, with dirty faces. 


They had no hats upon their heads, 
Their pantaloons were torn. 

What kind of graces were these three 
Boys, looking so forlorn? 


304. 306. 


Nameless. 
NO. 309. SQUARE. 


1. Besides. 2. Awildanimal. 3. A portion. 
4. Certain persons. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

NO. 310. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 9, 4, 19, 13, 15, 5, 10 is a variety of min- 
eral, found at Vesuvius. 

My 11, 21, 8, 19 is a weight nsed on the Gui- 
nea coast. 

My 18, 12. 6, 10, 27 is a Roman measure of 
land. 

My 8, 23, 22, 5, 2 is to stand foremost. 

My 3, 24, 9, 26 is the Goddess of Youth. 

My 27, 22, 20 is a boy’s name. 

My 16, 1, 25, 7, 23, 14 is piquant. 

My whole of 27 letters, is a quotation from 
Keats. 


Campello, Mass. DEFOREST. 


NO. 311. SQUARE. 


1. A musical instrument resembling a harp. 
2. A period of time. 3. Water. 4. The sea- 


eagle. 
Hartford, Conn. Dalsy. 
NO. 312. DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


In “captain” of the man of war, 
A great ship of the line, 

In “general” of the Grand Army 
With uniform so fine. 

In “roaring” of the battle dread. 
When victory seems so near, 

In “brave defense” at Bunker Hill, 
By men who knew no fear. 


PoLaRIs. 


inal in primal, the whole plows its way, 

The pride of the ocean, the terror of the bay. 
Gardner, Mass, TRUx SPEs. 
(cg Answers will appear next week. Solvers 

in three weeks. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Do you suffer with catarrh? You can be 
cured if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 


State the difference between a grocer selling a 
pound of sugar and an apothecary’s boy with a 
pestle and mortar? One ‘weighs a pound and 
the other pounds away. 


No branch of the industries of this country 
has made such rapid strides in this progressive 
as the art of piano making, and none more 
deserves mention in this connection than the 
celebrated piano manufacturers,Messrs. William 
Knabe & Co. of Baltimore and New York. 
This firm commenced operations in Baltimore 
ity years ago, and by their indomitable energy, 
and striving always for the highest and best in 
their art, united with the greatest probity in 
their dealings, have worked up one of the larg- 


est businesses in the world in their line, and it 
is a well-known fact that no other firm in this 
country has done more to advance the Ameri- 
can Piano manufacture to its present high 
state than the firm of William Knabe & Co. 


Why is a good husband like dough ? Because 
a women needs him. 


Counterfeits 

are always made to look as near like the orig- 
inal as possible. Housekeepers are cautioned 
against the many worthless and damaging imi- 
tations of James Pyle’s Pearline, some put up 
in similar looking —— and others with 
names sounding like pearline, which dealers 
may endeavor to urge upon them. 


How can you get a new set of teeth inserted 
gratis? Go into somebody else’s garden whcre 
they keep a big dog and kick him. 


“Good deeds,” once said the celebrated Rich- 
ter, “ring clear through heaven like a bell.” 
One of the best deeds is to alleviate human suf- 
ferings. ‘Last fall my daughter was in de- 
cline,” says Mrs. Mary Hinson of Montrose, 
Kan., “‘and everybody thought she was going 
into consumption I gother a bottle of Dr. R. 
V. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription,’ and it cured 
her.” Such facts as the above need no com- 
ment. 


Why are pipes all humbug? Because the best 
of them are meer-shams. 


Being entirely vegetable, no particular care is 
required while ent. Dr. Pierce’s ‘Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets.” They operate without dis- 
turbance to the constitution, diet, or occupa- 
tion. For sick headache, constipation, impure 
blood, dizziness, sour eructations from the 
stomach; bad taste in mouth, billious attacks, 
pain in region of kidneys, internal fever, bloat- 
ed feeling about stomach, rush of blood to 
head, take Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 


Why are two young ladies kissing each other 
an emblem of Christianity ? Because they are 
doing to each other as they would men should 
do unto them. 


Dr. Ballou’s Medical Institute at 33 Dover 
street, this city, is a unique institution. It will 
bear investigation, and we suggest to all who 
need medical aid to look into the claims of this 
one before going elsewhere. 


When are kisses sweetest? 
titiously obtained. 


At the recent meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society at Boston, one interesting fea- 
ture of the fruit exhibition was 165 different 
varieties of grapes exhibited by T. S. Hubbard 
Co., Fredonia, N. Y., being the largest col- 
lection of American grapes ever exhibited. The 
largest previous exhibition was by the same 
firm at St. Louis in 1881, when 132 varieties 
were shown. The Eaton grape, which attract- 
ed much attention by its enormous clusters, 
has been purchased by this firm, who will in- 
troduce it. It is said to be similar to Concord 
in growth, foliage, beaith and quality, but much 
larger in bunch and berry. 


When does a man have to keep his word? 
When no one will take it. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the famous Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. 


Why are cowardl soldiers like tallow 
candles? Because when exposed to the fire 
they run. 


See advertisement of the Boston University 
School of Medicine, which began its fifteenth 
year October 13. 


Why is a professional thief very comfortable ? 
Because he takes things easy. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hay- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, asthma and 
ali throat and lung affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for nervous ability and all ner- 
vous complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
feit it his duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. 
sire to relieve human suffering, I will send free 
of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in 
German, French or English, with full direc- 
tions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 149 Power’s block, Rochester, N. Y. 


If a tree were to break a window, what would 
the window say? Tre-mend-us. 


Dyspepsia—lIts causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


What did Jack Frost say when he kissed the 
violet? Wilt thou? And it wilted. 


When syrup- 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Tell us the best way to make the hours go 
fast? Use the spur of the moment. 


In December, 1886, I.S. Jobnson & Co., 22 
Custom House street, Boston, offered eight pre- 
miums payable in gold coin, for the best re- 
sults from the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder. The first premium was twenty-five 
dollars, taken by C. A. French, Washington, 
N. H., who fed thirty hens the Sheridan Pow- 
der for eight weeks. The first week he got on- 
ly ten eggs; the third week the hens laid 201 
eggs, and the eighth week 208 eggs. During 
the eight week’s trial he got 1398 eggs, which, 
at the price of eggs in Boston market in mid 
winter, would have yielded $46.60, or $1.55 for 
each hen in eight week’s time. The twelve 
dollar premium went to Mrs. Evelyn C. Meserve, 
Centre Lovell, Me. She commenced to feed 
Sheridan’s Powder Jan. 4, 1887. For the first 
trial week her hens did not lay at all, but dur- 
ing the last week she got 56 eggs from only 
eight hens, andin eight weeks they laid 382 
eggs. The fourth premium, which was ten 
dollars, went to Mrs. E. C. Carlin, Conklin 
Centre, N. Y., who in the eight weeks received 
from forty hens 1707 eggs. 





Actuated by this motive and a de- | 








Dusiness Notices. 


HOOD'S SARS- 


parilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
yates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. I. Hood & Co. ppothecariza. Lowell, Mass. Price 
$1, six for $5. Sold y druggists and dealers. 











University of — State of New 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 


139 and 141 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to /—3 the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
a4 (D. V. 8.) 

e regular course of Lectures commences in 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can be 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
V. S., Dean of the Faculty. 





BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless ip 
tone. Beautiful) 
in finish. In 

s dorsed by our 
best artists. 


Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. C. BRICCS & CO. 





5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 





Stop! Think! Investigate! 


oe 


The New England Relief Ass’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DIRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E. 8. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, B ‘ston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 
ae to its ho'der the certainty that in event of 

eath his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for insurance can be made 
to ‘ HARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concerd, Mass. 

Send for circulars which wil: be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump in the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE: 


Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 


PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 


Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sank in Earth or Rock. 


MAST, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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| hours. 
| what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
| your vicinity secures the Agency, 


PUBLISHED BY | 
THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER Co.,, | 
No. i9 MICHIGAN STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 


ctimaesdliaigaciod 

THE FARMER AND MANUFACTURER, now in | 
its FIFTEENTH VOLUME, is an entertaining and 
instructive high-class monthly paper for the | 
Home, whether of the Farmer, Manufacturer, 
Professional or Business Man. It is a sixteen 
page, 64-column journal, printed on fine paper, 
with new type, and folded, stitched and trimmed. | 
Nothing objectionable is admitted to its columns, | 
Itisissued promptly on the first of each month, 
and circulates in every State and Territory in 
the Union. Advertising rates low, when the class | 
of readers is considered. 

SUBSCRIPTION Price, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 





EVERY APOTHECARY | 


In the country wants the Oct. number of the 


BOSTON 


Journal of Health, 


For it tells him 
How to make Cutecura of 
than two cents a box. 
Order at once through your Newsdealer or address | 
Boston Journal of Health, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Single Copies 10 Cents. 


less 





MT. STERLINC, KY. 
HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, | 
Filled with useful information. Edited by a | 
Farmer and Breeder. 
have it. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
The Useful Book, Cattle and their Dis- 
easees, price $2.50. 

Book and Shorthorn Journal $3.00. 


Agents on liberal salaries wanted to work the | 


Fairs in New England, 
ww. Ex. REAN, 
Mt. Sterling, 


Address 


Key. 





SURE CURE DISCOVERED FOR 


ATARR 


Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy. 
Price $1. Samples free at Druggists. Mailed for 10c. in stamps 
THOUSANDS CURED since the discovery of this method of 
treatment. Every mail brings letters from grateful persons 
CURED. B. 8. LAUDERBACH & CO., Newark, N. d., U.S. 4, 


U 
a 290 seat ASKET OF 


SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER CO., Wallingford, Cona. 


$3.75 STEAM comxen 


Wewant anactive and intelligent man 
or woman torepresent us in each town, 
To those who are willing to work we 
romise large profits. Cooker and 
utfit free. Apply at once for Terms, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y, 





MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 
Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


V 7 HO, after intense study and deep research 

has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi-. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured she most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URiNa- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from _ business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of ay years. 

aa Dr. Lewis is Seoqnetiy consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 

vertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
pb. sica] or mental, pertaining to married life or 
‘single blessedness.’ 

Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructio™'s 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
, FOURTH EDITION 
Medical Minutes 
Mil With additional Colored 
wi Illustrations, a Portrait 
i, of the Author, and list of 
i:jcomplaints EXPLICIT 
wijjen the treatment and 
ijcure of abeve subjects, 
} ||Sexual Diseases, &c. 
"| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
jjaddress, from the author 


SDR. C. J. LEWIS. 
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Every Stock Raiser should | 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
at once. Our A wits a 





Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 


16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 

166 READE STREET, 


Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 
References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 


Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





WHY PAY 
Retail Prices? < 


When you can buy 
harness, hand-made, 
best Oak Leather, for 
$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12, 
$13.60, $15. Double 
sets, $20, $25, $30. 
Shipped subject to ap- 
proval. <A 60-page -alk. 
Catalogue free. ; 
KING & CO., Whole:ale M’frs., Ow'g2,N.Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS. ¢ 
EASY 








| 


PURE WHITE LEAD. 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 





WHEELER’S 


Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 


Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft. to 30 ft. diameter of wheel. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use hay have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guarap- 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 P.a:l Street, Boston. 














PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOWS, 


%% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 


Hundreds have sawed § and 6cords daily. ‘'Fractly 
First order from 
gency, IJilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CoO., 
308 8. Canal Street, Chicago, Ill 





TRAVEL VIA 


~ Through Trains with Dining 
By flington Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 

C.B.&Q.R.R. 
DENVER, 


Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 


East, West, North and South. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
7 J. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Ist V. P. . M. G. P. &T. A. 
For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, IL. 


or St. Louis to 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


%33F— Your Name on a Beautiful Album in gold, and 120 San 
x ples of Fringed, Bevel, Hidden Name, Imported Knife Pic- 
tures, &c., 10 centa. TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. 


390 nice Sample Cards for 2c. 


Cadiz, Ohio. 





OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 
44 tricks in Magic, 600 Autograph A m Verses, 34 Amusing 
Games, 43 Ways to Make Money. All f tw be 
EAGLE CARD WORK 


r a two cent stasoj 
, CADIZ 





‘Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceit and obtain agents we will for the nex! 


| sixty days rive away,free of charge,in each county 
| in the 
| Electro Galvanic Suspensory _! 
| a positive and unfailing Cure for Nervous Del 


“The Shorthorn Journal, 


our Gertran 
Price $5 
ity 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Rewarc 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does notgener: t 
a genuine clectriccurrent. Address at once ELECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


. 8. @ limited number o 
Belts, 











MADE BY Laresy AND 
MOST IMPROVED 








FOO OO OKO GLO OO OE 


SUFFERERS |: 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfur In 


PE diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 3 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so $ 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 

> many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effect a cure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experimented with ¢ 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
cases in.our practice have been restored to per- a 
fect health ty its nse after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 
Erythroxylon coca),$drachm 4 
Jerubebin, } drachm. " 
Helonias Dioica, } drachm. 
Gelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatiz amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples, Mi 
ix. 


Glycerin, q. 8. P 

Muke 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- 

other on going to . In some cases it will be < 
necessary for the patient to take two pills at 
® bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
geneey in those cases resulting from impru- 
ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
Vigor. 

8 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- % 
quiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting 91. a securely eo ae contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

a Address or call on 


& NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 TREMONT ROW, 


%o 





PIRI OD 


KGAA 








— Savers’ Directory, 











INSURANOE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,,. . » « + » $294,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS FAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years ,40 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fat Secretary. 7 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keres. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &e. 
a@-Country Consignments Solicited. ag- 


28 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Hours, 
W. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. Caas. 0. BRooks 


165 Tremont St.. Boston. 


Preparation for College and Institute 


| of Technology. 


Cheapest, Best and Quickest | 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 


| 
| 


Re-opens Oct, 2. 
LEROY Z. COLLINS. 





R Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton- 


ville, Ct. 
IN CAR Lots, A S H E S 


ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


This NEW article is appreciated and ap- 
proved by all progressive Farmers and 
Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- — 


ing as well as when fed on itsown mother, B= 


Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS 





UNLEACHED CANADA 


SMALLS 
fe," ; 
Oi pee epe 


see we 


| 21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS.” 4 


| which puts the finest edge ona razor. 
9 


Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and | 
Hill Pub. Co., | 


|; on Mars 





| FOR SALE at $3 per 1000. 
| er prices. 


| if you want cu 


| at 25 cents per 12. 











SAVE 
sition, 
3y mail 


NHAVE YOURSELF AND 
hk money, by using our Honing Com 


25c. HONING CO., 


318 Silver St., SouTH Boston, MASS. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


MAN WANTED WHO THOR- 
oughly understands cultivating Cranberries 
sh lands. Address M. E. IRVING, 





No. 1, Walker Block, Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, 1866. 
om PATER) | WATER PROOFED 





= 
22 = 


CHEAP Appiied by our aew 


ernoxe WATER PROOF, vieccne racine 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and BURAHLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental! 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper ani 


| better than Oil Cloths. (77 Catalogue and Samples F ree. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.4 


8ST. LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS. OMAP a 


Currant Cuttings 





Large lots at still low- 
Varieties mostly Victoria, the most pro- 
ductive and vigg us of all currants. Apply quick 

tings. Now isthe time to plant cur- 
Cuttings of Meech’s Quince for sale 
Grape cuttings at low rrices— 
see pages 6, 7 and 9 of Green’s book ‘How to Prop- 
agate,’ sent free with every order, for instructions. 
Green’s Plum and Cherry Culture, 10c; Green’s 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 10c; Green’s 
Apple and Pear Culture, 10c; Green’s Guide to 
Grape Culture, 10c; Green’s Guide to Strawberry 


rant cuttings. 


| Culture, 10c; Green’s How to Propagate and Grow 


Fruit, 25c; above 6 books all for 40c. Sample of 
Green’s Fruit Grower free to all who apply by pos 
talcard. We offer alarge stock of Trees, Vines 
and Plants at low prices. We have a surplus of 
2-year Niagara, Delaware, Brighten, Agawam and 
Concord Grape Vines. Dwarf Fear and Hardy 
Cherry trees, 10 cents each. Let us price your list 
of wants. We will make an inducement for you to 
order now. We are headquarters for Jessie Straw 
— Address 

G EN’S NURSERY CO., Rocnester, N. Y. 


AGENTS for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 


Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. No risk, qucik 
sales. Dr eal iven, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dr. SCOTT 843 B’way N. Y. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to ADIE, . Ask your BD at for 
“Chichester’s Engli and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars én letter by return mall. 

Mm 


Tr 
Chichester Ch feal 
wa & PAGE adison Square, Philada, a 
Bold by 


sta everywhere. Ask for “Ohiches- 
ter’s Eng ” Pennyroyal Pile. Take no otber. 
Geo. O. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boeron, Mass. 


APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 
Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 
LIVERPOOL, Eng. 


Agent, H. F. WHITNEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
And 54 North Market S8t., Boston. 


different Newspapers and Magazines. 
Send for 100-page Catalogue. Address 

JOHN R. REED, Box 83, 
CANTON, OHIO. 





WANTED, (Samples FREE) 











AGENTS WANTED, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to canvas for subscriptions to 2500 
Good pay. 





[a@iwe> Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 

0 Le - ot for Kidneys, Pain, Neryous and 

<t SES Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 

5 <a for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O 


FRAZER OS 


BEST IN THE WORLD GREASE 


§2 Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 


CcCOOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
} boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
Fis -class workers desired for good employers 
No chavges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon 8St., Boston. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
> weight etoese a 
ana Bickford, Pres’ 
795 ths, oN. 7° % 
AGENTS WANTED. 














A GOLD MINE SOn.AoeNrs: 


la 

= making business ever offered. A GOL 

Go HARVEST for the Next Three Months. $75 
per month Salary and Expenses to active 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 

and particulars Free. dares, Sf We mean 


just what we NOARD 


. Add S 
SILVER WARE CO., BOs 





t DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
es Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE. 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Tron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap ard Indestructiie, 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbridge, Mase. 
*— Send for Circulars. 
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Our Grange Romes. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


HUDSON. 


Our hall, dining and ante-rooms have been 
frescoed and newly painted throughout and a 
new carpet placed on the floor, making it a 
much more attractive place of meeting. 


SOUTHBORO. 

The members_ of the Southboro grange held 
harvest festival at town hall on Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 3. The meeting was open to the pub- 
lic, and there was a good attendance. There 
was a very fine display of fruits and vegetables 
and the evening was passed _ socially. 
Master Simpson, after a few introductory re- 
marks, introduced Col. Crawford of Clinton, 
who spoke at some length with his usual accep- 
tance. Brief remarks were also made by pa- 
trons and townsmen, and when the meeting 


bership of 83 and is one of the best posted 
granges in the secret work in this section. 








LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


Some of our agricultural papers are again dis- 
cussing the old questions that are so often talked 
over in farmers’ homes, ‘How to keep the boys 
on the farm,” ‘“‘Why do the boys leave the 
farm?” etc. Some recommend one thing and 
some another as a remedy for the exodus of the 
brightest and best. Some feel sure that less 
work and more play willdoit; others thata 
better education will make the farm more at- 
tractive ; others claim that education takes them 
from the farm. The true solution of the pro- 
blem is to make the farm pay. Bright Amer- 
ican boys are full of enterprise; itis in the 
very air they breathe; they want an occupation 
or profession that will bring them dollars and 
cents. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one 
or more of the leading periodicals, will find it for 
their advantage to order them in connection with 
the FARMER or HOMES, and thus secure a material 
reduction in price. ; 


Prices with the Singly 
Farmer or Homes. would cost. 


Cottage Hearth ....++s + ms «$250 $3 50 
Poultry Post ..ceseecevee 218 2 50 
Improved Singer Sewing Machine . 18 00 42 00 
Standard Atlas. ...+++-+ «+ 325 6 50 
Mayflower oo 0 225 3 00 
Scribner’s Magazine - . 440 5 00 
Century. .<« +++. 5 60 6 00 
St. Nicholas . 450 5 00 
Harper’s Monthly... 5 00 6 00 
“ Weekly ... 5 20 6 00 
“ Bazar .... 5 20 6 00 
Harper’s Young People 8 50 4 00 
American Agriculturist 3 00 4 50 
Popular Science News 275 
Babyland ....+6-s 2 35 
Babyhood......- 
Wide Awake,..... 


a a ee ee ee. 


*enee 


2 00 


440 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
rench Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, cee - 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne 
County Mich. We offera 
very large stud of horses to 
Select from, we guarantee 
our stock, make prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas 
terms. a oueye wel 
come, rge catalogue 
ftee. Address 
Savage & Farnum, 
DETROIT MICH. 





$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle a contracte and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; wil! cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especiaily ad»pted for 
BRhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 


Leaky Roofs Made Waler-tight Cheaply and Quickly 


Instructions Free, if you write at once. 


UBBER | 


| 


Hike: EVE BOOK CIRCULAR 


Indiana Paint &Roorina €o-New York 


SHEATHING PAPER—All colors, weights and quantities, at reduced price.— The Trade Supplied, 
}-ati*) CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 











street, Boston, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


closed everybody was well pleased with the “Number One,” price $2.00 for 100 square feet, with nailr, caps ang 


time spent. The products of the farms, which 
were very fine, were left in the hall for inspec- 
tion by the patrons of the Borough grange on 
Thursday. 


RUBBER ROOFING paint for one coat—used on sheds, or wherever a roof is desired for a 


few years; must be laid on perfectly level surface. 
‘‘Number Two,” price $3.25 per 100 square feet, including nails, caps 


RUBBER ROOFING and paint for ¢wo coats; used On all surfaces, level or uneven, where a 


durable and weather-proof roof is wanted, 


3 00 
3 00 


Little Men and Women 
The Pansy ... 
Peterson’s Magazine . . 
Arthur’s Home Magazine . 
Youth’s Companion, new . 
- ¥ renewals, 


The grange proposes to secure more equal 
laws, more equal burdens, and, therefore, to 
make the farm pay better. Then the question of 
the boys leaving the farm will be solved. 





Now is the time to seed down and 
H ARD top dress with an easily handled and 


WOOD 45t1Ne fertilizer. easy guar- 


anteed, Send for particulars. 
ASHES. wWM.E. FYFE«CO., 


CLINTON, MASs. 


‘‘Number Three,” Extra thick. Price $3.75 per 100 square feet, with 





USED 


MAINE. 


Windsor grange was organized in June, 1886, 
with 19 charter members, aud now numbers 53 
members. 


An important feature of the meeting of the 
Kennebec Pomona grange was an essay on 
“Work and Wages,” by Mrs. M. E. B. Thomp- 
son of Clinton grange. 


Much interest is felt in the next meeting of 
the State grange, which will select a board of 
officers for the next two year’s term. Most of 
the present incumbents have held their offices 
for six years. 


The East Auburn and Turner granges did 
themselves honor by their exhibits at the Maine 
State fair. Pine Grove, Brewer and Hampden 
granges made notable exhibits .t the Penob- 
scot county fair; Pine Grove securing the 
prize. 

Worthy Master Stevenson of Clinton grange 
was recently burned out, one hundred tons of 
‘hay, five hundred dollar’s worth of grain, five 
cows and a valuable horse being consumed with 
the buildings. Bro. Stevenson is deputy sheriff 
and a fow weeks ago was appointed state con- 
stable. The zealous manner with which he has 
performed the duties of this office, made him 
bitter enemies, and the fire was without doubt 
the work of some wretch seeking revenge. 


Green Ridge grange was organized March 11, 
1886, with twenty-eight charter members. 
There has been a fair growth and good interest. 
It meets in what is called the Reynolds school 
house in south Caribon. There have been two 
deaths, the first a promising young man of 
sixteen, the next a young lady of seventeen. 
Both were buried by the order, resolutions of 
sympathy adopted and our charter draped in 
mourning. There are now seventy-two mem- 
bers. 


Oak Hill grange commenced their weekly 
meetings Sept. 1. They have lost none of their 
enthusiasm inthe good wook during their par- 
tial vacation of a coupleof months. ‘They are 
having full and interesting meetings every week, 
with four applications for membership within 
the month. 


Cumberland County Pomona grange met with 
Pleasant River grange, Windham, Oct. 5. The 
day proved remarkably fine for the season, and 
a large number of patrons came together to en- 
joy one of the best and most profiitable grange 
meetings that has been held in this country. 
The woman’s hour especialy was one of the 
finest it has been our pleasure to listen to, and 
does much credit to the sisters of Cumberland 
county. M. H. 

Oxford County Pomona grange met with 
Union grange, E. Sumner, Oct. 4th. Master 
G. F. Hammond of Paris, in the chair. Bro. 
Charles Glover of Union gave the address of 
welcome, responded to by Bro. S. R. Bradford 
of W. Minot. Short addresses were made by 
members of the subordinate granges reprc- 
sented until the hour of adjournment for dinner, 
after which six fourth degree members took the 
fifth degree. Question for discussion followed : 
Resolved that the prosperity of the farmers de 
pends largely upon their education. Opened by 
Bro. Perham of Woodstock. The discussions 
were interesting. Music was discoursed by 
Franklin grange choir, which was highly ap- 
preciated by all present. The next meeting of 
Pomona grange will be with Canton grange the 
first Tuesday of November. Let there be a 
grand rally of Oxford county farmers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Dr. G. J. Pierce will deliver a lecture on 
‘“‘Creameries” Noy. 4 at the grange hall, Roch- 
ester, commencing at eight 0’clock. 


Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange 
meets with Crown Point Grange at Strafford Ccr- 
ner on the 20th inst. Public meeting afternoon 
and evening ; literary exercises in afternoon com- 
mencing at two o’clock; installation of officers 
by N. J. Bachelder, Secretary State grange in 
evening commencing at seven o'clock. 


Sutton grange will celebrete the tenth anni- 
versary of its organization Oct. 13. The hearty 
co-operation of the grange and the board o! 
agriculture is now assured. Having N. J. 
Bachelder, of Andover, as secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, and Charles Mc- 
Daniel, of Springtield, master of the State 
grange; and Lucian Thompson, of Durham, 
secretary of Scammell grange, as members of 
the board of agriculture, strengthens the bond 
of union, between the two organizations. 

Friday night, Oct. 6th, was a gala night for 
London Surprise grange, it being the occasion 
of their first harvest supper and the confering 
of the 4th degree upon a class of 20, 12 males 
and 8 females. Long before the time of open- 
ing the hall was well filled by visiting brothers 
from other granges. Among those represented 
were Ezekel, Webster, McClary, State, Capital, 
Rumford, Daniel Webster, Mont Calm, High- 
land and Catamount. A very interesting liter- 
ary program was carried out by lecturer W. M. 
Cate, a select reading by Grace Oderway was 
finely rendered and the music in charge of 
True W. Center was very fine. Remarks 
were made by Master Charles McDaniels, 
secretary N. J. Bachelder and Ex. Com. R. D. 
Gay of the New Hampshire State grange, Mas- 
ter W. W. Cretchell of State Capital grange, 
Master J. G. Fullard and lecturer C. H. 
Sanborn of Rumford grange. Master Fowler 
aod Dolbeer of McClary grange, Mrs. J. J. 
Jenness of Eastern Pomona grange and other 
visiting brothers. One pleasant feature of the 
occasion was the presentation by bros. Gur- 
ney and Lynch of several valuable presents to 
the grange. Seven months ago this grange 
was first organized and to-day has a total mem- 





Will the farmers continue to growl and grub 
along, or organize and defend themselves and 
their calling ?—New England Homestead. 


The Texas State Grange at its recent mee.ing 
wisely 
Resolved, That farmers, together with all 


other conservative producers, should exert the | 


political influence of their great numerical 
strength to thwart the increasing danger to 
the individual and public interests which comes 
from the unrestrained greed of the influential 
anarchist, who defies law and tramples upon 
all principles in his method of acquiring wealth 
that others create; and the less influential, 
less successful, but more demonstrative an- 
archist, who, through speech and dynamite, 
boldy proclaims his contempt for law, 
order, government, human life and individual 
rights. 





DRESS AT THE GRANGE, 


One good sister writes: “I have sometimes 
wished that a silk dress might never be seen at 
& grange meeting; there are so many who can 
not afford fine apparel, to whom the social and 
educational advantages of the grange would be 
a great blessing, it would be truly a misfortune 
for such to obtain the idea that the grange is a 
“dressy place,” and must therefore have no at- 
tractions for them.” 

“Sisters! Let yourexample be such that no 
one shallbe kept from joining the grange 
through fear that they cannot dress as well as 
others; for those who are necessarily econ- 
omising to pay for a farm or home—and perhaps 
to rear and educate a family at the same time, 
are just the ones who need the benefits of the 
grange most.” LECTURER. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weigh 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St.,N Y. 


THE RACINE 


VANELESS WINDMILL. 


It is a perfect self-reg- 
ulator, and will run at 
a uniform speed, and 
will not blow down in 
any wind. Thereis no 
jerk or jar on the tow- 
er. It is simple, noise- 
lese, light sensing, 
durable andcheap. It 
will pay you to inves 
tigate its merits. 


TANKS 
IN ALL SIZES. 


Windmill and 
Frost-proof 


Lum Hand Force Pumps. 
Ayrault Cement-Coated Wood Pipe, 


Very Durable and Cheap. 

Wells drilled in Rock and Wells driven in earth. 
Estimates made on complete Windmill Outfits for 
Farm and Suburban Waterworks. 

JEROME POTTHR, 

Mechanics Exchange, 9 Custom House Street, 

Providence, R. I. 





ji 
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100 “‘SHARP’S sliding barrel, Breach- 
load-ng K-fles!” entirely new, take 45- 
calibre ce-~tre fire cartridge, $7.00 each. 

50 REMINGTON ditto, refinish. d, cali- 
bre 50-70, $2.00 each. 

Above rifles are bargains to any one wanting a 
serviceable weapon for deer-shooting or target, 

Send 6 cents in stamps for our illustrated cata- 
logue of guns. Some good bargains in second-hand. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston. 


IRON TURBINE 


WIND E 





Is more durable and powerful than 
eny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive 
well material of every description 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oiiver St.. Boston, Mass 


THE MAYFLOWER 


ez FOR ONE YEAR TO ANY ONE 
who will send us a new subscriber to the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, 


THOUSANDS 








Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) . 
Lippincott’s Magazine .... -» 
Forest and Stream 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 
Scientific American. ...... 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book .....+5 + 3 50 
The Poultry Monthly. ....... 275 

Any of our subscribers wno may desire one or 
more of the above, and who have already paid us 
for the coming year, can send us the balance re 
quired, (found by deducting $2.00 from the price 
given for both publications, in above table,) and 
we will forward promptly the publications desired. 


After receiving the first number of the 
magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any 
complaint of non-reception, or order for change, 
should be addressed to the publishers of the 
periodical in question and not to us. 








Clean Milk 
MAKES 
Sweet Butter. 


Prescott & Mann’s 
Catile Stanchion 


Keeps the Cow Clean 


and comfortable. SS >. Ai 
ae 
Send for Circulars to et Som : 


E. PRESCOTT, 19 Hamilton St., Boston. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The Sixteenth Exhibition of the 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Charitable Mechanic Association 


WILL OPEN IN BOSTON 


TUESDAY, Sept. 27. 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The Immense Building on Huntington Avenue 
will be one Vast Hive of Industry, 
Skill and Art, 
The Greatest Mechanical Novelties and Processes 
Ever seen in New England. 

Extensive Art Galleries, filled with a choice col- 
lection of Art Works, Models and fine Paintings of | 
the most celebrated Yachts. 

First-class Band Concerts, Large Fountuins and | 
Floral Decorations, The iatest Electrical Appa- 
ratus and Appliances. 

Woudentul Levtenttusel a d Mineral Products of 
Colorado and California. 

The Woman’s Department crowded with the 
best specimens of Woman’s Work. The wh le in | 
Extent, iu Variety, in Value, Unsurpassed. Ke 
member the price of admission is 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


TORSEI IMPrJVED 
Machines iS EPO' D VER 


lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Ma-« 
chines for THRESHING 
Acknowledged [2 


ms etme} Hatin TTT py ro 
‘ 








and CLEANING Grain. 


EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WOR 


Free Address A, W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Free. Ad 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT, 
On Exhibition and for sale by C. H 





| newspaper called the 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two | 





Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston. 


lore 
a@ 
~ = 
Young aod old make $5 day. No experience needed. We send yor a. by mail for 


a $4 sis » 
50c stamps or 12for $1, Simply cost. Smith Mfg. Co. Palatine, lils. 





We Grow HEAVY MOUSTACHE 
jot. Massive Whiskers and Hair on Bald Heads 
a in 20 to 30 days, Dyke's Beard Elixir is 
the ONLY REMEDY. 2 or 2 pkgs. do st 
~ We will prove this or pay $100.00 in cax 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Opens Oct. 13, ’87, 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Furnishes sup:rior facilities for thorough scien- 
tific and practical instruction in three and four 
year’s courses. Entrance examinations, Oct. 10 
and 11. Send for announcements to 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean, 
66 Marborough St., Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


a a 


CALIFORNIA 


The first Party of the season will leave BOSTON 
THURSDAY, November 10, ina 


New and Magnificent Train of Vestibul- 
ed Pullman Palace Cars, with Pull- 
man Palace Dining-Car Attached, 


For Pasadena, Los Angeles, San‘a Barba’ a, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Monterey, 
and the other Famous R: sorts of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Many new features will be introduced in our Ex- 
cursions this season. Trains of Elegant and Lux- 
urious Vestibuled Cars will be run Across the Con- 
tinent for the first time. First-class meals in the 
Finest Dining-room Cars ever built. Special Trains 
and Special Facilities for Sight-seeing. A choice 
of three routes in the outward journey and five 
routes returning. Nineteen Returning Parties, and 
the Tickets also good on ull Trains up to July 1, 
1888. Independent Tickets, covering all expenses 
both ways, and allowing Entire Freedom in Cali- 
fornia and returning. Hotel coupons supplied for 
long or short sojourns at all the Leading Pacific 
Coast Resorts, including the Raymond, East Pasa- 
dena, the Arlington, at Santa Barbara, the new 
: otel del Norte, and the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, 





Dates of other California Excursions.—Decem- 
ber 5 and 8; January 2, 12, 16, and 23; February 2, 
7, and 20; March 8 and 12. 


W. RAYMOND, I. A. WHITCOMB. 


4ap Send for descriptive circular. 
W. RAYMOND, 





296 Washington Street ite Schoo! St.) 
om Boston, Woes. . 





FINEST 


75,000 so.) BRM "Shiai 
WARRANTED. Pp | A N () S 
v SEND FoR 


WAREROOM./4+6ATREMONT ST. 


ell: 


OF CHECKERS, Game of Nine Penny Morris 
Game of Fox and Geese, The Star Puzzle, The Great Triple 

rize Puzzle, aad Sample Book of Late Style Visiting Cards. All 
for only & 2-cout stamp. CAPITAL CARD CO., Columbus, 0. 








Send stamp ~ t Western “=, 
for Price List, @uanWorks,Pittsburgh,F 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- 
ability. 
WM. KNABE & CoO., 
Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. 





Washington, 817 Market Space. | 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont, St., Boston. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SEALE ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal] in thecup 


a el 

chs 
SENSIBLE 
TBUSS 


resses back the intese | 


ne ingen, Willink neestne the Bie 
with the finger. With light pressure the - 
doea wit securely ae and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent b mail. Cim 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., C 


- PENNYROYAL PILLS 


‘“s 
CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 

Safe and always Reliable. Beware of yorthiess Imitations. 

Indispensable to LA Ask your Druggist for 

“Ohichester’s fA! 5. and take no other, or aed 4c. 

NAME PA Pi eo = ee on, oy og 
A e ‘hichester emical Co. 

OES Madison Savare Phileds, Pa, 

Bold by Druggicts everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 

ter’s E ish” Pennyroyal Pills. Take no other. 
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Legal Notices, 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of JAMES 
ROBBINS, late of Arlington, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to®said Court, for 
Probate, by NATHAN ROBBINS ard AMOS KOB- 
BINS, who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them, the executors therein named, and 


that they may be exempt from giving a surety or | 


kg BEST IN THE WORLD. 


sureties on their bond pursuant to said will and 
statute; } 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambri‘ge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first 
November next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 


And said petitioners are hereby directed to give | 


publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twelfth day of October, in the 


year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. | 


J. H. TYLER, Register. 





To the Honorable the Judge of the Probate Court 
inand for the County of Middlesex : 
Es PKCTFULLY represent MAry F. Ros 
BINS, widow, of Littleton, in said County of 
Middlesex, that she is of the age of twenty one 
years or upwards, and is desirous of adopting Geor- 
gianna Laffard, an illegitimate child of Albert Fol- 
som of Halifax, N. S., and Lizzie Laffard of St, Pi- 
erre, Miquelon which said child was born in Bos- 


ton, County of Suffolk, on the 4th day of Decem- | 


ber, A. D. 1881; that the said child, Georgianna 
Laffard, has been deserted by her parents for the 
space of two years and over, they having given up all 
claim to her, of their own free will. Since the time 
of her desertion, she has been cared for by the 


State; Wherefore we pray for leave to adopt said | 
child, and that her name may be changed to that | 


of DAISY WHITCOMB ROBBINS. 


Dated this fifteenth day of September, A, D. 1887. | 


MARY F. ROBBINS. 


NYOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
‘3 SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COU RT.—On the foregoing petition, it is ordered 
that the petitioners notify the parents of said child 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in and for said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the prayer of this petition should not be granted, by 
serving them, if found in this State, with a copy of 
said petition and this order, seven a at least, 
before said Tuesday, and if not, by publishing the 
same three successive weeks,in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be at least seven 
days, before said Tuesday. ee 

itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-seveuth oF of Septem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





To the Honorable the Judge of the Probate Court 
in and for the County of Middlesex : 
ESPECTFULLY represent BENJAMIN M, 

R MILLER, of Somerville, in said County of Mid- 

diesex, and ANNA MILLER, his wife, that they are 

of the age of twenty-one years or upwards, and are 
desirous of adopting Julia Brown, a child of un- 
known parentage, which said child was born in 
place unknown on or about the twenty-eighth day 
of July, A. D., 1883; that the said child, Julia 

Brown, was found in the car 8 ation of the Cam. 

bridge Horse railroad, in Bowdoin Square, Boston, 

July 28th, 1885, naneng been deserted, and has 

since been in the care of the State; W herefore we 

pray for leave to adopt said child, and that her 
name may be changed to that of BENITA ANNA 

MILLER. ware 


4 h day of August, A. D. . 
Dated this 19th “ay CNJAMIN M. MILLER, 


ANNA MILLER. 


ALTH OF MASSACHU- 

OMMON WHDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT.—On the foregoing petition, it is ordered, 
that the petitioners notify the parents of said child 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
br dge, in and for said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the prayer of said petition should not be —— by 
serving them, if found in this State, with a copy of 
said petition and this order, seven days, at least, 
before said Tuesday, and if not, by —s the 
same three successive weeks in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be, at least, seven 


days before said Tuesday. 
. . BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
Witness, GEORGE M. BR aa of Septem- 


of said Court, this twenty-seventh da 
d eight hun and 
perhan the year one thonstr TYLER, Register. 


eighty-seven. J. 
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| teeing the investor 8 per cent. Interest px 
| and one-half (14) net profits, purchaser giving us ex-| real estate investments during the past four years. 


You are hereby ci ed to appear at a} 


Tuesday of | 


paid, for 30 cents, that is 





RUBBER ROOFING 


EVERYWHERE. 


nails, caps and paint. Positively the Best roofing made. 


Cheapest,—Best Fire and Water Proof—Adapted for new and old roofs. Anybody can apply. 
ship AT ONCE, on receipt of price. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFINC CO., 
143 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sample free, if you mention NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


Can 





HOUGHTON FARM, PUTNEY, VT. 
FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 


AT AUCTION OF 


Pure Bred Holstein Cattle 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 


FAIR GROUNDS, WORCESTER, MASS,, OCTOBER 26 AND 27, 


100 head of the choicest breeding, including selections from the herds of P, 
Cc, Cheney Co., John Boggs, Mrs. L. A. White, Hawk Tree Farm, and the EN. 
TIRE HERD OF LATE C. F. TUFTS, of Lancastcr, Mass, 


Catalogues of F. L. HOUCHTON, Putney, Vt. 











—— 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY! 


This Golden Offer is made solely to introduce our beautiful line of Imported Christmas, New Year, Sunday School and Reward Cards, 
New Scrap Pictures and other elegant goods and novelties, and it is expected that all who take advantage of this offer wi e their 


it 

best endeavors to secure READ THIS OFFER: To anyone sending us before e A, thecorrect 1 
orders for usin their town. « letters contained in the longest verse in the Bible, the first w 
receive 850.00 IN GOLD; the second will receive 830.00 IN GOLD; the third, 820.00 IN GOLD, 
and each of the next 100, ifthere beso: rrect answers, willreceive a $1.00 GOLD PIECE, This offer 
is worth considering. rith your answer send 15 two-cent stamps (30c.), for cost, postage, packing, &c., for whic! 
you an elegant Christmas Package containing several | li handsome imported Christmas, New Year, Sunday Sc! 
Reward Cards, &c., also Agent’s Sample Book containing the newest designs in Visiting Cards, a gilt-bound Autograph A m withs 

rap Pictures, and other useful and ornamental! artic! 


ent of Imported S 
y refund the mor 


any < 
wew 


ld cost at retail more than double this price, We guarantee satisfaction or cheerfu 
hese goods into your han 


we belicve we shall cecure your patrovace, Address AMerican Importing Co., West Haven, Con in} 


0, GUARANTEED INTEREST, | 
/Q) sas sovcoxa land One-Halt (5) Net Profits, 


We receive money in amounts of $500 to $20,000 We have resided in this State and city for over 
to be invested in real estate in the name of the 20 years, and have visited and operated in nearly 
purchaser. |every county in the State. : 

We issue our INVESTMENT CONTRACT, guaran-| Weare well acquainted with real estate values. 
‘r annum | Have made from 20 to 60 per cent. per annum on 








HARRY C. HODGES 
Wm. C. KNOX. 








nnn nn 


clusive right to sell at any time we think it most! The present outlook is more favorable than ever 
profitable, allowing us one-half (le) net ee such investments. 


ESEELIN L de ae 


| as commission, 








| Our Real Estate Pamphlet, which contains a short sketch of Topeka, its progress and im 
| portance; also Hodges & Knox’s Kansas Investor’s 


Guide, containing the compiled laws of 
Kansas relating to the mortgage contract and taxes and map of Kansas and the city of Topeka. 


HODGES & KNOX, Investment Brokers, 
112 & 114 Sixth Avenue West Topeka, Kansas. 


— =: 





PENTERPRISE-MEAT CHOPPERS,» 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, + 
NOT GRIND THE MEAT. + 
Q Chops 2 lbs. per minutcy 
a No 10 Price, $3.00. + 
12 Chops 2 lbs. per minute 

¢ Price, $2.50. 
22 Chops 3 lbs. per minut: 

Price, $4.00. 
32 Chops 4 lbs. per minut 

Price, $6.00. 

EERE OE 

American Agriculturist says: 
“We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial with 
most satisfactory results 
They excel anything of th 


kind made in either hemispher« 
tes Se RR 

HARDWARE TRADE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
‘ ae a 


4 ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


se 





FOR CHOPPING 

Sausage Meat, Mince 

Meat, Hamburg Steak 

for Dyspeptics, Beef 

Tea for Invalids, &c, 
ef. Seo ct 

Farm and Fireside says : 

** It is the only Meat Chop- 
per we ever saw that we 
would give house room, It 
has proven such a very use- 
ful machine that we want § 
our readers to enjoy its bene- jes 
fits with us.”’ 


++ 


SOLD BY THE 


XIE IITE: 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
4 
A 





othe 3 

an 7 | 7 
ioe, <A Pee a ae, « —. 
DEV OTEDwTO ~ HOMEJCIRCLE 








YARMOUTHPORT. MASS., JULY 5, 1897 





$1.00 a YEAR 





VOL. XV. NO. 37. 








A splendid WEEKLY family journal of eight large pages, highly spoken of by the press. It contains each week one bslf 
age of vocal or instrumental music ; tkree brilliant short stories; Question Boxes on Law, Love, Literature and Soci#! 
étiquette ; Editorials on current events, non-partisan, but bright and pithy ; ‘‘ Mayflowers ;"’ Talmage's Sermon Sut 

day School Lesson ; Delightful Correspondence ; Children’s, Musical, Dramatic, Puzzle, Farm, Fashion and Household 
Departments ; and other features too numerous to mention. Everybody pleased with it. One man says -—“‘ We would 00 
Ee up the Mayflower if it cost us four times its present price. The children watch eagerly for its coming from week to week, 
ut they have to wait until we old folks get done with it. The trouble is, we all want it at once. Continue my subscriptio® 
another year.” Another :—‘' We cannot keep house without the Mayflower, as we consider it the best and cheapest paper 
ublished. It should be in the hands of every family."’ A publisher says :—‘‘ Your paper has improved wonderfully dur 

g the past year. We expect to increase our subscription list very largely by offering it as a premium, which we mean # 

do next fall.” Another Editor says :-—'‘ The Mayflower is worth four times what it costs,” 


The Mayflower will te sent one year with the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANG 
HOMES for $2 25. 





SPEAR’sS 
KUREKA HORSE CARD, CURRY COMB, 


AND SWHAT SCRAPER. 
Cleans Easier, Quicker, and Better than Any Other. 


Price 60 Cents, Post-paid. 


“ ALWAYS CLEAN.” This nove! 
Curry Comb and Scraper, consisting 
of two serrated strips of brass, is very 
simple and convenient; hair or dirt 
does not adhere to it. There is noth- 
ing in the market so simple as tbe 
back of this comb for a Sweat Scraper 
when used opened out, as shown iD 
the accompanying illustration. The 
handles are conveniently shaped, cov- 
ering a large surface, which enable 
the work to be done in a short time. 
ANY UNE AND BE CONVINCED. 


Sent free to any old subscriber who gets one new subscription to the New ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES. Or to any old subooriber who pays for a year in advance it will be sent, po” 
$2.30 for the paper and the Comb and Scraper. 


GEO. M. WHITAKER, 


34 Merchents Row, Boston. 
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